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Low Center of Gravity . 








ccept No Less 


in the 
Car You Buy 


Mono-Piece Steel Bodies ._ . 


A sturdy structure of steel. . . weave-proof, squeak- 
proof, rattle-proof and trouble-proof. Conforming with 
the contour of the frame at every point, there is no 
overhang to cause sidesway, and the inter-relation of 
body and frame eliminates weaving. This is the 
strongest, safest type of body construction known. 


Accept no less. 


e € 
The Dodge Six and Eight are actually lower by many 
inches— without sacrifice of road clearance or interior 
room—than cars that merely claim low center of gravity. 
They are safe even when tilted to an angle of 47°. Dodge 
frames are double-drop box type . . . tremendously 
strong and steady. All cars must some day be as safely 
low as Dodge cars are today. Accept no less. 


Hydraulic Brakes . . .. .- 


No brakes excel] Dodge brakes for positive equalized 
action. The unchangeable law of hydraulics makes 
the pressure equal on every brake drum all the time. 
No need for equalizing adjustments. No need for 
oiling. Weatherproof always . . . simplest and safest. 


Accept no less. 


Easy-Shift Transmission. . . 


The Dodge Positive Easy-Shift Transmission, with 
Silent Second Gear, gives you not only a clashless shift, 
but a remarkably quick and easy shift. Without any 


Free Wheeling. . . 


effort, you find yourself leaving other cars behind at 
trafic lights. Remarkable acceleration plus remark- 
able quickness in shifting makes you master of the road. 


Accept no less. 


- ° e 
The Dodge Six and Eight offer you perfected Free 
Wheeling in all forward speeds at slight additional cost. 
With Dodge Free Wheeling you get marked savings 
in fuel, positive gear contro] available at all times 
through a button on the dash, and the thrill of free, 
untrammeled motion... you can shift at any car speed 
without declutching. Accept no less. 


Dodge Dependability . . . 


Above and beyond everything else in Dodge cars is 
traditional Dodge Dependability in its most modern 
and greatest development. The more you see others 
claiming dependability, the more you realize its value 
to you in the cars that made the word famous. 

See and drive the Dodge Six and Eight before you buy. 
Learn the new beauty of Dodge design and the new 
pace in Dodge performance. Then you’]] know why they 
are the great values of the year! Accept no less. 


5815 To 8850 
S109g5 To 41135 


Se ae a 

Dopce Eicut ‘a ee 

Five wire wheels, no extra cost. Shatterproof glass, slight additional 

cost. Free Wheeling, $20 extra. Prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Convenient 

terms, <All closed cars are factory-wired for immediate installati 
of Philco- Transitone. 





DODGE SIX AND EIGHT 


DODGE TRUCKS..EVERY TYPE—STANDARD AND HEAVY DUTY (1'%%-TON STANDARD CHASSIS $595) 





The Managing Editor’s 
Picksack 


Sanders’ Fine Delicious 
Good Land Grew Them 
Bigger Brag Patches 


| Green Pastures 


po everyone else has on a_pick- 
sack nowadays, why shouldn't the 


managing editor have one? 3ut we're 


| going to claim an advantage over the 








average picker. We don’t intend to pick 
anything but what we think are the 
choice bolls. 

We went into Blount County, Ala- 
bama, last week. County Agent Bar- 
nett and the Oneonta Civitan Club in- 
vited us. We came back with a basket 
of Delicious apples as fine as any we've 
seen come out of Western orchards, 
How’s that for “pickin’s’? Will San- 
ders of Cleveland grew the apples. He 
was also showing a basket of Stayman 
Winesaps as big as saucers. Mr. San- 
ders’ orchard is young, but we = saw 
enough to know that in the hands of 
men like Will Sanders Blount County 
can be made into a great apple country, 





“Do you remember that field where I 
made 192 bushels of Irish potatoes to 
the acre?” Sanders asked F. G. Ste- 
phens, editor of the Southern Democrat, 
“Well, that’s where I put my orchard,” 
he added. 

Oh! oh!! That let the cat out of the 
bag. It wasn’t just average Blount 
County land that made such fine apples. 
It was good Blount County land—land 
that had been petted and fertilized and 
made good. Sanders just set the trees 
and kept them pruned and sprayed and 
did the thousand-and-one things that 
have to be done to grow fine apples. But 
all that wouldn’t have grown such big 
apples if the trees hadn’t been planted 
on good land. 





Nearly every farmer has a little piece 
of land he pets. He calls it his brag 
patch. But these Blount County folks! 
They seem to be getting ready to go into 
the petting business in a big way. They 
have bought 60,000 pounds of vetch and 
Austrian pea seed for planting this fall. 
Some of them must be planning to make 
brag patches out of half their farms. 
You can’t plow under as much as a half 
crop of hairy vetch or Austrian peas 
without making a brag patch out of that 
piece of land. It’s the prettiest way to 
“pet” a piece of ground we've seen since 
compost heaps went out of style. 





We’re getting awfully anxious for 
corn gathering time to come. There's 
$5 in it. In the shadow of Cleveland we 
saw several acres of corn which had been 
side-dressed with nitrate of soda. But 
in the middle of the patch one-fourth of 
an acre was left without soda. The 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bu- 
reau staged a guessing contest. The 
fellow who guessed nearest the yield of 
both the fertilized and the unfertilized 
corn is to get a $5 prize. Since we could 
never resist the temptation to pick up a 
coin if we found one half covered with 
dust, we put in our guess. Now we're 
just waiting for the money. 





For several years we’ve been watch- 
ing with interest the way many of these 
city folks make their Bermuda grass 
lawns green in winter. Their secret 1s 
this. Sometime about the last of Sep- 
tember or the first of October they sow 
rye grass right on the Bermuda. By the 
time frost has killed the Bermuda they 
have a coat of green rye grass to out- 
shine the brown. Now someone has 
come along with the suggestion that if 
rye grass is so fine for the Bermuda 
lawns in town, why shouldn’t it be fine 
for Bermuda pastures in the country? 
We believe it would be where the Ber- 
muda pasture is on good land. If you 
give it a trial this winter or have ever 
tried it, drop us a note and let us know 
how you like it. 

W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor. 
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King, the Man, Practices What Wesley, the Club Boy, Learned 





T WAS almost sundown. The long shadows 

of the pecans in the front yard were far past 

the young nursery and extending farther and 
farther into the oat patch that had been used for 
grazing. The afternoon had been spent in look- 
ing at purebred Duroc hogs, high grade Jersey 
cows, purebred Barred Rock chickens, a garden 
that is always big enough to feed the family no 
matter what weather conditions prevail, field after 
field of feed crops for hogs and cows, two-horse 
riding cultivator at work in the cotton. In a 
short time good-byes must be said—and we stood 
owt in front talking of prospects for the year and 
the outlook for farming in general. 

“T tell you,” our host exclaimed, “I’m a next 
year man. I’m always planning how I can do a 
little better next year than I did the year before. 
Farmers have their ups and downs but we’ve got 
something that the city man doesn’t have. It's 
wonderful to live close to nature. When you 
watch the young livestock growing and the trees 
and the fields, you just can’t help wanting to do 
better. No matter how good a crop you make 
or how fine your home, you can always see some 
place where you can make it a little better.” 

Just 19 years before on that same farm the 
speaker, then a 19-year-old boy, had enrolled as 
one of the first 4-H club members in Colquitt 
County, Georgia. 


’ 





yielded 57 bushels. 


That year—1912—was a memorable one for W. W. 
“All the years since it has been an inspiration 
to me,” he said. We might have expected him to con- 
tinue in club work but we remember that he was in 
1912 a young man almost ready to begin farming for 
himself, and besides, another spring found the county 
without an agricultural leader and no 4-H club or- 


King. 


ganization. 


So began Mr. King’s farming career. Starting 
with his father, he advanced to renter, then bought 
out his father’s place, and still later purchased addi- 
tional surrounding land to give him what he believed 
Was a more economical size farm to operate. He 
Mw owns 127 acres and rents 28 acres for cultivation. 









fRom the first he has built his farming’ around 
livestock. In days past, when all South Georgia 
‘Was without a stock law, he had learned, he told me, 
that successful livestock farming requires adequate 
*@ting, and no animal of his has ever “run out.’ 









He had been elected vice-president 
and leader of the community 4-H club in the section 
where he lives, and had grown an acre of corn that 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


THE HOME—RECENTLY REMODELED AND REPAINTED. 
DUROCS—THE CHIEF SOURCE OF CASH, 


THE FAMILY—AS THE VISITOR FOUND THEM. 
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PLEASANTVIEW STGCK FA 
+ STOCK FOR SALE ; — 
U.5.SWINE SANITATION FARM 
SOU Soe ouick™ 
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This year he has 97 acres in food and feed crops and 
five acres each in tobacco and cotton—and he intends 
to drop tobacco hereafter ! 

Duroc hogs are his first source of income. It’s a 
sight to make one forget about the depression and hard 
times to see the long, smooth, rangy animals that he 
breeds, animals that will produce just the type of hams 
and shoulders and sides that the packers and the public 
demand. At the time of my visit to his farm he was 
growing out six beautiful young gilts to add to his 
present breeding herd of seven sows. The demand for 





THIS IS WHERE AND HOW THE DEMONSTRATION IN KIDNEY 
WORM CONTROL IS GOING ON. 


‘To Make the Best Better” 





his stock has become so great that the old herd 
does not begin to supply the demand, even though 
he gets two litters per year and sometimes as 
many as 15 pigs per litter. 


N cooperation with the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture he has done notable work 

in swine sanitation. Mr. King was too modest 

to tell us himself but G. V. Cunningham, state 

boys’ club agent, who has watched his farming 

with especial delight because of his 4-H club 
record, says that “veritably thousands of people 

from all over Georgia and even other states have 
visited Mr. King’s farm, studying his swine sani- 
tation methods.” The picture at the bottom of 

this page shows the demonstration he is now 
conducting on kidney worm control. The well 
known habit of hogs to leave their excretions 
alongside fences and the further fact that the 

eggs of the kidney worm are killed by 30 min- 

utes of direct sunlight have been utilized by Mr. 

King to secure a practical method of control. 

Note the bare strip in the temporary grazing 

crop that has been left alongside the fence and 

in which the houses are placed. This method of 
swine sanitation not only takes care of kidney 
worms but also controls the various other para- 

sites that attack swine internally. Any hog man 

who goes to Moultrie next week to attend 

the two-day meeting of the Southern Livestock Asso- 
ciation will find it worth his while to drive the 14 or 15 
miles out to see this project and to talk with Mr. King. 


OWS and chickens bring in much cash for the 
King family but I suspect that the thought always 
in the minds of Mr. and Mrs. King as regards the cows 
and chickens, the garden and the orchard, is health for 
the family and not cash for the pocketbook. 
Mr. King impresses one as a man who has both 
“seen visions and dreamed dreams” and expects to 
make his dreams come true. Veritably he is prac- 
ticing every day the 4-H club motto, “To make the 
best better.” The visitor sees the livestock, the leg- 
umes, the improved machinery, the good barns, the 
modest home recently remodeled and supplied with 
running water, the real spirit of partnership that 
‘exists between Mr. and Mrs. King. But if he talks 
with Mr. or Mrs. King, he begins to catch something 
of the vision that leads them: on. And as a fitting 
climax Mr. King tells the visitor, “I’m a next year 
man.” 
We want to see the Kings again five years or ten 
years hence. Yes, sir, the Kings are “next year” 
folks; W. W. King is a “next year” man. 
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How Can the Old South Prosper? 


How Can It Meet Its Serious New Competition? 


WO or three years ago some student of farm 
problems wrote an article which attracted consid- 
erable attention on the subject, “Is the Old South 
Through Agriculturally ?” 
In other words, this writer raised substantially this 
question : “Can farming in the Old 


South—in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, Ken* 
tucky, Tennessee, and the hill 


country of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas—meet the compe- 
tition of new farming areas in 
the West and Southwest (1) 
where soils have not washed or 
worn out; (2) where large tracts 
of level land can be handled as 
single units; (3) where there is 
little or no expense for fertilizer, and (4) where the 
boll weevil does much less damage than in the Old 
South area?” 

The recent drop in cotton prices has made thousands 
of persons ask this question afresh. And even before 
the government cotton forecast, this question had been 
raised in a good many quarters. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has just made a study and 
released a rather serious bulletin on The Old Plantation 
Piedmont Cotton Belt. Recently one of the ablest citi- 
zens of North Carolina said, “I believe cotton growing 
in North Carolina is doomed now just as the turpentine 
industry was doomed fifty years ago.” And in one of 
our great Northern states last year I found that special 
interests were even urging government reclamation of 
more Western waste lands on the plea that the Old 
South had worn out its soils and more land would soon 
be needed to keep up the nation’s crop production! 





CLARENCE POE 


Cotton Supremacy Goes West 


WO or three trips I have recently made into other 

parts of the United States have made all these ques- 
tions especially urgent and vivid to me. 

We have mentioned a great Corn Belt farmer handling 
about 28,000 acres of land who recently said to us, “We 
used to divide our land into 80-acre farms, then 160, 
and now we are putting in 1,200-acre, three-tractor 
units.” On this page last month we reported a visit to 
a Southwestern wheat farmer who is handling 23,000 
acres of wheat with tractors and combines. And I 
have just spent some time studying present methods of 
cotton growing in the new areas of West Texas to 
which the possibilities for larger fields and power farm- 
ing have now brought preeminence in cotton growing. 


Even as late as the period 1909-13, most of America’s 
cotton acreage was east of the Mississippi. Today the 
cotton acreage “west of the river” is 6624 per cent 
larger than that east—and by 1940 will probably double 
the eastern area. From 1918 to 1926, American cotton 
acreage increased 11,150,000 acres, with less than 
750,000 of the increase east of the Mississippi—fourteen 
acres of the increase west of the river for every one acre 
east. The Texas cotton acreage jumped from 10,745,000 
in 1921 to 11,874,000 in 1922, to 14,150,000 in 1923, to 
17,175,000 in 1924, to 17,608,000 in 1925, and 18,374,000 
in 1926—and would undoubtedly have well passed 20,- 
000,000 acres by 1930 if prices had not dropped. And 
in Lubbock County, Texas, which I recently visited, I 
found the authorities not only themselves saying that 
there were 6,000,000 tillable acres awaiting development 
in just fifteen nearby counties, but quoting Entomologist 
W. D. Hunter of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as saying :— 

“Within 100 miles of Lubbock will some day grow 
as much cotton as the state of Texas now produces.” 


The Old South Must Face the Facts 


[* ORDER to be very specific let me describe six 
typical Texas farmers of this area just about as I 
came to them in early July as follows :— 


1, D. L. Jones showed me over his Hockley County 
farm. Here he had 200 acres in cotton, 120 in feed—all 
planted and cultivated with an all-purpose tractor, with 
gasoline costing him as low as 6 cents a gallon because 
of nearness to Texas oil wells. He has no boll weevil, 
no grass, and does no thinning of his cotton. “It costs 
me $2.50 per acre for tractor breaking and harrowing,” 
he said. “We have given the cotton two harrowings 
to date, and must give one hoeing to get occasional 
weeds. I use no fertilizer.” 

2. M..L. Yates, Lubbock County, 240 acres in cot- 
ton, 41 in grains, uses one all-purpose tractor, no work 
stock, gives cotton one hoeing in July at a cost of 50 
cents per acre; cultivates one time with ‘tractor knifer, 
two or three times with tractor sweeps. 


Le 





By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 














TEXAS FARMERS USE ABUNDANT HORSEPOWER 

Where Texas farmers do not use power machinery, 
they use plenty of horses and mules. The top photograph 
above is that of A. W. Brock and the middle one of J. A. 
Simpson mentioned herewith, while the bottom photograph 
shows a four-horse cultivator doing splendid work on 
Texas terraces. 





3. J. A. Simpson, of Crosby County, I found driv- 
ing a six-horse team; he does not use a tractor but 
hitches four horses to a two-row cultivator and handles 
108 acres in cotton, 200 in feed crops, father and son 
doing all the work on these 308 acres except hiring one 
or two men to hoe cotton once a season. 


4. E. R. Prince, of Dickens County, was cultivating 
rows one-half mile long—95 acres in cotton, 136 in other 
crops, 10 horses. 


5. A. W. Brock, Dickens County, I found breaking 
stubble land with eight mules. At a cost of $1.50 per 
acre, the combine had just harvested and threshed 140 
acres of his 30-bushels-per-acre wheat, selling price 36 
cents. . 

6. J. B. McCauley, of Lubbock County, cultivates 
800 acres in cotton; one man plants four rows at a 
time, 40 acres a day; hoeing for the whole season costs 
“two bits” (25 cents) an acre; he has a beautiful farm, 
and a son who formerly worked in the First National 
Bank of Waco was happily driving a four-row “go- 
devil” tractor cultivator down rows 1,100 yards long. 


If the Old South is to survive agriculturally, it 
must wake up to this competition it faces from a vast 
area able to cultivate large acreages, with human labor 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “September Day” 


qrs rather like a day in October here in the 
South—the day Miss Teasdale describes in the 
three verses below—but we can already “feel in 
the air” the spirit of her poem:— 


The Seine flows out of the mist 
And into the mist again; 

The trees lean over the water, 
The small leaves fall like rain, 


The leaves fall patiently, 

Nothing remembers or griéves; 
The river takes to the sea 

“The yellow drift of leaves. 


Milky and cold is the air, 
The leaves float with the stream, 
The river comes out of a sleep 
And goes away in a dream. 
—Sara Teasdale. 











costs at an absolutely amazing minimum. It must face 
the facts and improve its own methods to accord with 
them. And the Old South must realize that these im. 
proved, big scale, labor-saving, cost reducing methods 
are being used not only to produce cotton but corn, 
wheat, and other products also. Long ago the more 
modern methods used by Louisiana and Texas took the 
rice industry from the Carolinas and Georgia, and the 
Carolinas and Georgia could not defend themselves be- 
cause their rice lands were too wet and soft for the 
use of heavy machinery. But what was true of rice js 
not true of other crops. The Old South can so improve 
its methods as to keep on producing all the crops it 
grows today. 


Four Policies That Will Save Us 


UT the Old South cannot survive if it tries to make 

crops by one-horse methods. When one sees tractors 
and four-, six-, and eight-horse teams breaking, culti- 
vating, and harvesting crops in Texas and all over the 
West, it is plain that any farm worker in the Old South 
who pokes along behind one mule is doomed. He can’t 
stand the competition. When I was a boy I occasion- 
ally saw Negroes and even white men plowing oxen, 
Now everybody knows that an ox cannot survive in 
competition with modern equipment. Nobody even tries 
it any longer. And it is just as impossible for one- 
horse plowing or cultivation to stand the new competi- 
tion. As ox plows went, one-horse plows will go. 
They will have to. 

And the Old South is under the greater urgency t6 
use the most modern, economical, and labor-saving 
methods because so large a part of its crop income must 
go for fertilizer. In 1926, for example, the Carolinas 
and Georgia spent about $80,000,000 for fertilizers and 
had only 8,900,000 acres in cotton; Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas spent only $8,000,000 for fertilizer and 
had 28,000,000 acres in cotton. 

All that I have said in my recent article, “Can the 
Little Farmer Survive?” should be re-read in this con- 
nection. The real threat to the Old South is the threat 
that comes from Mass Production in a Machine Age— 
a condition exemplified in the 23,000-acre wheat farm, 
the 28,000-acre corn farm, and the several smaller 
tractor-operated cotton farms I have described. 


What is the way out for (Concluded on page 26) 








fhe Ministry 2 Beauty 


$1,500 in Prizes for Pleasure! 


| $e like paying a boy to eat candy! 
Really, isn’t it about that way? To help our readers 
beautify their homes and then give them $1,500 in prizes 
for doing something they will really enjoy about 
$15,000,000 worth! Yet that’s what our Home Depart- 
ment proposes to do. And it doesn’t cost a cent to enter 
the contest. Why not look up the announcement in 
our last issue and fill in the blank we published for 
your convenience? Incidentally, what Mr. Niven said 
about lawns and what Mr. Scoates said about white- 
washing and painting may be worth re-reading, too. 


ural Comradeship 
ral Comradest 


It’s Fair Time Again 

HE community, county, and state fairs again bring 

many opportunities for rural comradeship. We can 
make the trip with some neighbors and their wives. 
Our own boys and girls can attend in company with 
some boys and girls from neighboring homes. And for 
the state fair we might adopt the plan a friend recently 
described: At the state fair each year there is a “family 
reunion” of his kinsfolk from all over the state. They 
agree to meet at the fair on the same day each year 
and always have a rare time together. 


J\ Thought & Today 


iP Boa great task of the people of the United States 
in the nineteenth century was that of filling a conti 
nent and creating its industries: that of the twent 
should be raising its culture to the highest level o- 
tainable—A. Lawrence Lowell, President, Harvat 
University. 
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at the cheapest prices in years. 


(569A) § 


Dairymen Can Help Get $500 More a Year by Learning 


How to Balance Rations— 











HAT is the best 
W reaianced ration? 

“There ain’t no 
sech animal !” 


I’ve always gotten a 
kick out of studying the 
different rations fed to 
cows and herds making 
exceptional records. 
They vary and as many 
different feeds are used 
as there are different 
colors in the rainbow or 
more. These rations are 
similar in that they are 
balanced, palatable, suc- 
culent, and that they 
contain sufficient variety 
and bulk. Not only is 
bulk provided in the 
grain ration through 
such feeds as ground 








would add 3 times 9.2 or 
27.6 pounds of protein 
to the mixture. In the 
same way, 400 pounds of 
oats would give 4 times 
9.7 or 38.8 pounds pro- 
tein; wheat bran 2 times 
12.5 or 25 pounds pro- 
tein, and cottonseed meal 
(choice) 37 pounds pro- 
tein to the mixture. Cot- 
tonseed meal varies in 
analysis. Some runs as 
high as 43 per cent pro- 
tein. Always check 
analysis tag before fig- 
uring. 

What’s the percent- 
age of protein? That’s 
easy, too. First, we'll 
add up the total pounds 
| of protein. There are 








oats and bran but 
through a liberal feed- 
ing of legume hays and 
silage. 

There is no best ration for all herds. But there 
is a best balanced ration for each individual herd. In 
balancing your ration, measure it by thése tests :— 

1. Is it balanced (does it carry the proper percent- 
age of protein) ? 

2. Is it palatable? 

3. Is it bulky? 

4. Does it contain sufficient variety? 

5. What is its cost per hundred pounds; per ton? 

A ration that fits this yardstick most closely is the 
best balanced ration for your farm. 


N TALKING about exceptional records, I don’t mean 

“high pressure” records. “Burning out” a cow to 
make one or two records is bad business. I mean rec- 
ords made under good farm conditions. Average con- 
ditions are not good enough for profit at the present 
time. 

Last week I visited a farmer dairyman in Middle 
Tennessee. He showed mea magnificent cow in mag- 
nificent condition. There was absolutely no indication 
of overfeeding. But what a performance so far! Round- 
ing out four years old, Dixie Fern Lassie was in re- 
markable bloom. With a two-year-old silver medal rec- 
ord behind her of 525 pounds of butterfat, a gold medal 
record just completed, waiting to drop a living calf, 
she was in ideal health, ideal flesh, to start another big 
record, improved rather than injured by two previous 
exceptional records made under good farm conditions, 
good personal care, on two times a day milking. 


How was “Dixie” fed? Here’s the ration used for 
the silver medal record :— 


TE a a 
Ground oats 
Wheat bran 
Cottonseed meal 
Linseed oil meal 
Corn gluten feed 
Part of the time ground barley was substituted 
pound for pound for the corn. Part of the time a 24 
per cent dairy feed was used in place of the gluten 
feed, and oil meal was replaced by more cottonseed 
meal. Mostly. alfalfa and some soybean hay was fed. 
; This ration “rang the bell” for George Houston but 
itis not necessarily the best ration for you. It will 
help you, however, to study this successful ration in 
balancing up your own. 





OW can I use this year’s abundant crops of wheat, 
oats, barley, corn, hay, etc., in making the best 
balanced ration for my cows? How should I mix these 
feeds and sell them to my cows so as to get the great- 


st possible profits from them in milk and butterfat? 


All right, the feeds are on hand or can be bought 
How shall we mix 
? It’s not hard. Let’s figure out a ration to- 
er. As a basis the following table makes a handy 
ference :-— 





A GREAT GROUP OF JERSEY COWS ON PASTURE AT ROTHERWOOD FARM, SULLIVAN COUNTY, TENNESSEB 


By BEN KILGORE 


COMMON DAIRY FEEDS AND THEIR DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRIENTS 
(The following table is taken from Henry and Morrison’s 
“Feeds and Feeding.’’) 


Digestible crude Total digesti- 







protein in ble nutrients 

100 pounds (pounds) 
PRON oa mab ea de sche pecdavnuenias 9.0 79.4 
Bee WORE BRS aoe ck ccc seentecs 4.6 71.6 
I AON ori gic ransikh fos sccU isis 7:5 85.7 
Corn and Cob métal 6.0.65 6c00sees 6.1 78.1 
RNR ere tec bsbic chk saoaie oosuicess 9.7 70.4 
Wheat bran (all analyses) ..... 12.5 60.0 
Standard wheat middlings ...... 13.4 69.3 
Cottonseed meal (choice) ........ 37.0 78.2 
Cottonseed meal (prime) ........ 33.4 76:5 
Corn gluten feed ........... 21.6 80.7 
Linseed meal (old process) . 30.2 77.9 
Dried brewers’ grains .. 21.5 65.7 
Care WORN occa scascscees 5.8 73.1 
Field peas 19.0 76.2 
IE BO on cecccasaassonans 39.7 84.5 
Wheat (all analyses) ............ 9.2 80.1 


With silage and legume hays such as alfalfa, clover, 
soybean, and cowpea a 16 to 18 per cent crude pro- 
tein grain ration just about fills the bill. Probably 
the most common error of the inexperienced dairy- 
man is to feed too high a per cent of protein in the 
grain mixture. In an effort to get more milk—for 
protein is a milk making feed—the cows are “burned 
out” and all we’ve got to do is compare our folly to 
the woman who killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg. 


IGURING on the basis of a 1,000-pound batch makes 
it even easier. You've got plenty of wheat? All 
right, let’s lead off with wheat. And oats, already in 
the bin, can’t be beat as a cow feed. How does this look? 





300 pounds ground wheat ............. 7.6 
400 pounds ground oats ............... 38.8 
200 pounds wheat bran ................ 25.0 
100 pounds cottonseed meal .......... 37.0 
SOR mame ARR ooo a sco 0d bs cece venpare 128.4 


Wheat contains 9.2 pounds 
Three hundred pounds 


Are we all together? 
of protein to the 100 pounds. 











} 





2 128.4 pounds protein in 
this 1,000 pounds mix- 
ture. To find the per- 
centage of protein, sim- 

ply divide the smaller number by the larger number. 

That is, divide the total pounds of protein by the total 

pounds of feed in the mix. In this case it would mean 

dividing 128.4 pounds by 1,000 pounds, giving the answer 
of 12.8—that is, 12.8 per cent protein. 


What’s hard about this? It’s easy as falling off a 
log. Any farmer can balance a ration if he'll only 
apply himself and try. But we’re just getting started. 
Only 12.8 per cent protein. We wanted 16 to 18 per 
cent with our legume hay and silage. Tow about sub- 
stituting 100 pounds cottonseed meal for 100 pounds of 
wheat bran? Now, we have:— 

Pounds protein 
300 pounds ground wheat 
400 pounds ground oats .............+. 
100 pounds wheat bran ..........--e0e 12.5 
200 pounds cottonseed meal ........... 


1,000 pounds 


The pounds of proteins in our improved ration we 
see total 152.9 or 15.3 per cent. This is close enough. 
Anyway, we’ve gone through the whole process to- 
gether and you can easily change the ration, lowering 
or raising the per cent of protein as desired. 


I* STACKS up pretty well when considered from the 
standpoint of variety, bulk, and palatability. How 
about cost? The only way to figure this is to balance 
the cost per 100 pounds against the various ingredients 
and to choose the lower cost feeds of the same analysis. 
Another primary consideration would be the farm raised 
feeds on hand, their market price, and the price you 
would have to pay for bought feed of the same feed 
value to replace them. There is no item more important 
than cost, feed value and quality ingredients considered, 
and a farmer will have to figure this out for himself 
on the basis of current and local prices. 


Corn, wheat, and barley can be used interchangeably 
(corn and cob meal is lower in protein but adds bulk) 
and the use of all-three will add variety. Wheat bran 
can be omitted without harm, provided plenty of oats is 
put in the ration to leave it light and bulky. 


Here’s a good 15.6 per cent protein ration :— 


Pounds protein 
200 pounds corn and cob meal ........ 12.2 


150 pounds ground barley ..........-. 13.5 
200 pounds ground wheat ...........-. 18.4 
200 pounds ground oats ..........+--+. 19.4 
250 pounds cottonseed meal .......... 92.5 
DOMMES soc ceei a kas thnas teehee d ses 156.0 


As another mixture when wheat, barley, and oats 
‘are not on hand and farmers prefer not to buy them I 


would suggest the following :— 
Pounds protein 
500 pounds corn and cob meal or sor- 


FN ae Ae ee Cee 30.5 

200 pounds wheat bran ..........-+++++ 25.0 

300 pounds cottonseed meal ........... 111.0 

1.000 DOUNEE ~ ois ccsviccasvesvesesncacevccs 166.5 
Another mixture with a (Concluded on page 29) 
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The Cotton Surplus Problem 


HE production of farm crops cannot be regulated 

with sufficient accuracy to closely fit supply to de- 

mand. We. have an average yield of 210 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre one year and another year an 
average yield of 125 pounds. This is a variation as of 
6 to 10, due to conditions over which the farmer has 
little or no control. 

If there is not at least a small surplus of any staple 
farm crop some years, and enough to depress prices, 
there is likely to be too great scarcity other years. 
Surpluses are therefore unavoidable and _ necessary. 
But if some way can be found to control the acreage 
planted to cotton, for example, such large surpluses as 
we have had in 1930 and 1931 may be avoided, and it 
will be easy to find a way of handling the unavoidable 
and necessary small surpluses, which occur some years, 
in such a way as to prevent them from unduly depress- 
ing the price. 

Our past experience has shown that sufficient con- 
trol of acreage to give the needed control over volume 
of production is net possible through a voluntary con- 
certed action on the part of the 2,000,000 cotton farmers. 


Up to this time the chief influence in determining 
the acreage planted any one year is the price received 
for the previous crop. But this is a destructive and 
uneconomic influence through which acreage and pro- 
duction has been controlled in the past. 


It has been found from experience that if farmers’ 
intentions are to plant an increased or too large an 
acreage, to any given crop, and these intentions are 
announced before planting time, the acreage which 
would otherwise have been planted is reduced. But our 
national legislature, acting on the mistaken advice of 
cotton merchants and farmers, enacted a law forbid- 
ding the U. S. Department of Agriculture giving out 
intentions-to-plant reports relative to cotton, although 
the information is collected each year. Cotton is the 
only crop handicapped by this unwise restriction. It 
therefore, in the light of past experience, seems certain 
that if the cotton acreage is ever to be regulated in suf- 
ficient measure to prevent the large and destructive 
cotton surpluses which occur every few years, it must 
be done by force of law or some means other than the 
voluntary action of cotton farmers. 


WHEN the large crop of 1926 depressed prices, the 

proposition to regulate the acreage by law met 
with overwhelming opposition. It was then thought 
too “radical,” by most farmers and some thought it also 
unconstitutional and impracticable. But today, after 
the failure of all other plans, we believe that three out 
of every four cotton farmers would vote for the regula- 
tion of the cotton acreage by law. And many business 
men, who heretofore have opposed any such measure, 
are also now willing that it be given a trial. 

There is no lack of proposed solutions for the present 
cotton surplus problem. Scores of plans have been re- 
ceived at this office and nearly every one of them 
would solve the problem, temporarily at least, if it could 
be put in operation. It is true that some of the sug- 
gestions are so extreme or radical as to make the 
remedy worse than the disease, but something effective 
and radical must be done to reduce the acreage planted 
in 1932, and it is equally imperative that something be 
done to support the market for the 1931 crop, by taking 
a part of the surplus off the market and holding it off 
until smaller total crops are produced on a much 
smaller acreage. 

There is much reason to hope that because of the 
changed public opinion something effective may be done 
telative to the control of the cotton acreage by law. 
Any measure is impracticable when a large majority of 
those affected think it so, but it is also true that when 
a large majority of those affected want to do some- 
thing, they find some way of getting around or within 
the constitution. Such broad scope and application have 
been given to police powers by court rulings that many 
good constitutional lawyers believe that if the law has 
for its expressed purpose the conservation of soil fer- 
tility, one of our largest natural resources, and is 
properly drawn and wisely administered it can be put 
into effective operation. 


There is of course very grave danger that not all 
the cotton growing states will ever agree on any one 
plan. This leads also to the fear that if most of the 
states agree to some legal form of acreage reduction, 
farmers in other states will so increase their acreage 
as to kill all the benefits of the reduction in loyal states. 
Some states might also provide for vigorous enforce- 
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ment of a law, while others might be totally lax. If 
this promises to be the real situation, it may be neces- 
sary to have the cotton states ask Congress for a 
national law.. One plan now being advocated would 
provide a tax of say $5 or $10 on each acre of cotton 
but wholly exempt from this tax, say, two-thirds of any 
man’s 1931 acreage. Only the acreage in excess of 
two-thirds would be taxed. Any and all taxes collected 
in this way by the nation should be refunded to the 
states from which they were collected for agricultural 
work in these states—or else divided among the cotton 
growing states in proportion as each contributes to the 
total acreage reduction, and so on. There are of course 
many other plans and many incidental details that 
would have to be worked out in connection with any 
plan. We must also remember that an excessive cut 
in America’s cotton acreage might lead to increased 
acreage in other cotton growing nations. Hence the 
United States should insist that other countries join in 
some international plan for regulating acreage. The 
attitude of Egypt in this respect is highly gratifying. 


For relieving the pressure of the present surplus 
on the market until reduced crops are produced, be- 
cause of a radical decrease in acreage, we now have the 
Federal Farm Marketing Act and the Farm Board, 
which give us the means of doing: some things which 
formerly we were unable to do. Before anything effec- 
tive can be done, however, to relieve the pressure of 
the present surplus of American cotton on prices, there 
must be a guarantee that the acreage for 1932 will be 
reduced below that planted in 1931. And the reduction 
must be greater than has ever been made in any one 
year in the past. 


, Sener must have some money and cotton 
being the common money crop for the growing of 
which farms are equipped and labor accustomed, it 
would be a serious mistake to try to prohibit the plant- 
ing of cotton in 1932. It would also be a mistake, be- 
cause uneconomic and unnecessary, to restrict the cot- 
ton acreage to one-half of that of 1931. We do not 
believe those who are advising such revolutionary 
changes have given consideration to all that is involved. 
Many of our cotton farmers are equipped only for 
cotton growing and to make so large a change in their 
cropping system in one year is physically and financially 
impossible. Revolutions do not take place in agricul- 
tural production from one year to another, because they 
are impossible. It requires more time and money than 
are available to acquire the knowledge and equipment 
necessary for so great a change in the cropping system. 


The thoughtless theorists who advise such sudden and 
radical changes, reply to the foregoing statement of 
facts, that the landowner had better let all or half of 
his cotton land lie idle. Considering his own interests 
only, that is true, but what is to become of the laborers 
who have been cultivating the land? Are they to be 
added to the armies of unemployed now in the cities? 
It is a mistake to assume in the present commercialized 
state of agriculture that farmers can get along without 
some money. : 


We suggest that the legislature of every cotton state 
growing as much as 500,000 bales of cotton, by special 
sessions of their legislatures if necessary, enact legis- 
lation or join in asking Congress for uniform legislation 
by taxation or otherwise, reducing the acreage planted 





We Agree With Them 


ITH 5-cent cotton upon us, self-preserva- 

tion for both farmer and banker demands 
a new dispensation to save both. We believe 
that a soil improvement program through sowing 
winter legumes provides the foundation for a sound 
farming system.—M. L. Robertson, Chairman of 
Agricultural Committee, Alabama Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 


Soil improvement, the production of more 
feed, must precede a livestock program in Ala- 
bama, and livestock is the basis of successful 
agriculture in this state, especially with the for- 
eign cotton competition we are facing.—J. T. 








High, District Agent, Alabama Extension Service. 

















to cotton in 1932, 3314 per cent or one-third from tha 
of 1931 and that, if found necessary, the acreage in 1933 
be reduced 15 per cent below that planted in 1932. This 
will be found less destructive and expensive than to 
plant no cotton in 1932 or to reduce the acreage one. 
half, and it will give all the reduction necessary. 


As previously stated, no effective handling of the’ 


existing surplus of American cotton, in a way that wif] 
give a substantial rise in price, is possible unless there 
is a positive assurance that the acreage planted to cop 
ton in 1932 will be reduced much more than has eyer 
been done by the voluntary action of farmers. 


§ bo amount of the surplus is generally exaggerated 
For instance, the estimated carry-over July 31, 193] 
is 8,700,000 bales, and everybody proclaims this as the 
amount of the surplus. This, of course, is bear propa. 
ganda, but it is joined in by everyone when bearish facts 
predominate. It seems natural for everybody to kick 
the fellow that is down. As a fact, which everyone 
should realize, we need between three and four million 
bales of cotton on July 31 to supply actual needs until 
the new crop gets to the mills. Therefore, our surplus 
of American cotton on July 31 was about 5,000,000 
bales. Of this the codperatives and Farm Board hold a 
considerable part and this is financed in such a way that 
it cannot be forced on the market to still further de — 
press prices. 
way can be found to take 5,000,000 bales of a 14,000,000. 3 
bale crop or 6,000,000 bales of a 15,000,000-bale crop off 
the market, until a greatly reduced acreage produces q 
greatly reduced crop, the present price of cotton can he. 
raised at least 2 cents a pound. Also, we believe the 


present price of cotton can be raised at least 2 cents # 


a pound if all states growing 500,000 bales or more will 
restrict the acreage to be planted in 1932 to not more 
than 6624 of the acreage in 1931. 


Your Cotton and Your Codéps 


LL sorts of offers, suggestions, and plans are being 
A set forth regarding the handling of the present 

cotton crop. Some of these, though quite im-~ 
practicable are made in the very best of good faith, 
some have merit, some are made purely for publicity, 
and some are just made. 

In each of the cotton states there is a codperative 
cotton association. These associations belong to the 
farmers and are financed by the farmers and by the 
Farm Board. These associations are sales agencies, 
They are in business to sell cotton for the grower. . 
They are not in business for private gain. They handle 
cotton on its merit, paying a premium for the better 
grades and for extra staple. 


The codperatives are now advancing their members 
within 1 cent of the market price. That means that 
even at present prices of cotton the grower will get - 
around 85 per cent of the market value of his crop in — 
cash from the codperatives the day he delivers. If the 
market price of cotton is 7 cents, the codperative will 
advance 6 cents. If the market is 6 cents, the codpet- © 
ative will advance 5 cents. Such a plan will keep the 
market from being flooded with cotton at a time of 
demoralization, will feed cotton to buyers gradually, 
will give time for the uncertainty as to cotton yields to 
clear up, and will give the producer a chance to parf- 
ticipate in the increased price which is sooner or later 
inevitable. 

When the grower turns his cotton over to the codp- 
erative and receives cash, he has no further expense and 
no more risk. From then on it is the job of the coop 
erative to sell the cotton and distribute whatever re 
mains after costs are taken care of, to the growers. After © 
receiving around 85 per cent of the cash value of the 
crop, there is a chance to get still more. Then here is a fact 
of very great importance, the cash advances of the co 
dperatives in many cases much more than equal all the 
grower would get by selling on the street. The street 
buyer knows little about grades, and just as little about — 
length of staple. Because he has to do it to protect 
himself, he guesses plenty low in order to make up for 
all mistakes. Because it is to his advantage to do 80, 
he always penalizes the grower in every possible way 
on anything he can find wrong. 


The codperatives pay according to the grade and 
quality of lint. That is determined by certified govert- | 
ment graders. In this way the grower places himsel s 
in the same position as the biggest private buyer of. 54 
cotton in the country. It’s the only way he can do it ~ 

With cotton selling at bargain prices, a premium 
more welcome than ever. You can get it through yo 
codperative. a 











Therefore, it seems to us that if some # 
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° inte log for Fall and Winter 
cong is already in the hands 
se and of most of our customers. 
«te § From this book they are learn- 
Ai | ing a price message untold be- 
‘aft BF fore in our time. More than 
i ta this, its pages are unfolding a 
abot |. story of quality and value of 
“ote | which any store would be 
doo § proud. 
And now our great new 
catalog—The Thrift Book of 


f a Nation—is ready for you. 

















We think it so expresses the 
new day and the new standard 
of values and offers the new 
high quality merchandise at 
present in demand, that we 
would like you to have it. 
From its 1100 pages, offer- 
ing 48,000 articles, you may 
select everything you need in 
the quiet of your own home. 
Ordering by mail is most 
convenient. Try it once, if 
you would learn the truly 
modern way of shopping. 
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TAnnouncement 


“=| to every family in the United States 


Never in all of their 
existence have Sears, 
Roebuck and _ Co. 
bought merchandise at 
such favorable price levels. 
We know that the real 
value of our goods 
is greatly in excess of 
our selling prices and 
that you will make 
substantial savings on 
every purchase. 


Ask for your copy of this 
book today. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon to our mail 
order store nedrest you. 





SEND TODAY 





SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 


(Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 
Send me your Latest General Catalog. 








60S63 
Name 
Postoffice. _.. State 
Rural Route. ice | a ee 





(Please give both Route and Box Number if on a 
Rural Route) 


Street Address 
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If You Are Going to Need a Little Feed Next Spring 


Sow Oats This Fall 


ARMERS should sow oats 

this fall to insure a plenti- 

ful supply of feed for 
livestock next year. The de- 
cline in the price of farm 
products has made the pro- 
duction of feed and food crops 
for the needs of the farm of 
unusual importance. The pres- 
ent price of cotton makes it 
impossible for a farmer to 
buy feed for work animals. 
The producers of eggs and 
milk must grow at least part “ 


of their feed if they are to OATS FERTILIZED WITH 100 POU 


meet competition and remain 
in business. 

The results of some experi- 
ments with oats at the Alabama Experiment Station 
and some other important facts about the production of 
this crop are given below. 


IFFERENT methods of seeding oats were studied 

on the station farm at Auburn during the seven- 
year period, 1921-1927, inclusive. The methods used 
included broadcast and drilled planting on land broken 
with a.one-horse plow, on land broken with a two-horse 
plow, and on unbroken land. Each plot in the experi- 
ment received the same fertilizer treatment. 


The average yields obtained in this experiment show 
that plowing the land increased the yield of oats ap- 
promiately seven bushels per acre. There was practi- 
cally no difference in the yield resulting from deep 
breaking with a two-horse plow and shallow breaking 
with a one-horse plow. Oats sowed in drills and those 
sowed broadcast produced approximately the same 
yield. This indicates that when the weather was cold 
enough to kill oats seeded broadcast, those in drills 
were killed also. 


In another experiment, method and dates of seeding 
were studied. It was desired to learn whether sowing 
should be delayed in the fall until the land could be 
plowed, or whether it should be done early without 
plowing. Another purpose was to learn whether plow- 
ing the land would, increase the yield enough to be 
profitable. 

The results obtained in this experiment show that 
oats sowed on unbroken land on October 15 produced 
more than those planted November 15 on broken land. 
Based on these results, it would be advisable to drill 
oats in cotton middles before picking is finished rather 
than delay seeding until cotton is picked in order to 
break the land. This method of planting allows the 
time that would be spent in breaking the land to be 
used in planting, thus making it possible to plant a 
larger acreage to oats. The broken plots in this experi- 
ment made from three to six bushels per acre more 
than the unbroken plots, but this increase would not 
pay the cost of breaking and leave a profit. 


ALL and spring seeding of oats were studied dur- 

ing the 29-year period from 1896 to 1924, inclusive. 
During this period the yields of 20 crops of fall-sowed 
oats and 21 crops sowed in the spring were recorded; 
the records of the other crops were destroyed by fire 
in October, 1920. 

The average yields show that fall-sowed oats made 
twice as large yields as those sowed in the spring. This 
shows that oats should be sowed in the fall except in 
sections where they are likely to be killed by cold. 

Oats should be sowed at the rate of two to three 
bushels per acre. In sections where freeze injury might 
occur the rate should be about three bushels per acre, 
whereas two bushels will be enough where the stand is 
not likely to be thinned by cold. 


O STUDIES have been made at this station to 

determine the direct effect of phosphate and pot- 
ash on oats. However, the results of experiments which 
included oats in the cropping system indicate that if 
they are grown after cotton or other crops fertilized 
with phosphate and potash it will not be profitable to 
apply either of these materials for oats. 

Sources and rates of application of nitrogen for oats 
were studied on sandy land at Auburn during the five- 
year period, 1927-1931, inclusive. The experiment in- 
cluded plots treated with nitrate of soda, ammonium 
sulphate, urea, leunasalpeter, and calcium nitrate. It 




















having withstood a_ temper. 
ature of 8 degrees F. at Ay. 
burn in January of 1928 when 
other varieties were killed 
Norton ripens about one week 
later than Fulghum. 


Smut destroyed as high as 
30 per cent of the oats jn 
some fields in Alabama last 
year. This loss was unneces. 
sary since it could have been 
prevented by treating the seed 
with formaldehyde | solution 








NDS NITRATE OF SODA 


By R. Y. BAILEY 


Assistant Agronomist, Alabama Experiment Station 


also included rates of nitrate of soda from 100 to 500 
pounds per acre. The different sources were compared 
on a basis of 30 pounds of nitrogen (equal to 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda) per acre. 

The average results show that ammonium sulphate 
made the largest yield. The other sources yielded in 
the following order: urea, leunasalpeter, nitrate of 
soda, and calcium nitrate. There was a difference of 
only 2.6 bushels per acre between the yield from am- 
monium sulphate and calcium nitrate. Ammonium sul- 
phate, urea, and leunasalpeter are acid forming ferti- 
lizers and if used on land without lime for a period of 
time, which will vary with the type of soil, will in- 
crease the acidity (sourness) to a degree that is harm- 
ful to most farm crops. If these materials are used on 
lime land, or with enough lime to correct the acidity 
formed, they are satisfactory. The quantity of ground 
limestone required to correct the acidity from 100 
pounds of each of these materials is as follows: am- 
monium sulphate, 100 pounds; urea, 133 pounds, and 
leunasalpeter, 113 pounds. 


Extremely heavy rains which fell immediately after 
the nitrogenous fertilizers were applied in 1929 caused 
heavy losses from leaching in this experiment. Nitrate 
of soda and calcium nitrate are more readily leached 
than the other sources of nitrogen and consequently 
suffered a more serious loss. 

The addition of each hundred pounds of nitrate of 
soda, up to and including 300 pounds per acre, resulted 
in an increase of approximately 10 bushels of oats per 
acre. Although there were some increases in yields for 


applications above 300 pounds, they were too small to 
be profitable. 


This does not justify a recommendation 





TREATING OATS WITH FORMALDEHYDE TO PREVENT SMUT 


of more than 300 pounds of nitrate of soda, or its equiv 
alent, per acre on sandy land. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers should be applied when the 
danger of severe freezes is over in the spring. This is 
usually about February 20 in South Alabama, March 1 
in Central Alabama, and March 10 in North Alabama. 


| > Saond Rustproof and Fulghum are the most popular 
varieties of oats in Alabama. These varieties have 
made approximately the same average yields in variety 
tests at Auburn. Fulghum ripens about 10 days earlier 
than Red Rustproof. Norton is a new variety which has 
done well in variety tests during the last four years. It 
is more cold resistant than Fulghum or Red’ Rustproof, 





(PHOTO ON LEFT) MADE 38.4 BUSHELS PER ACRE, 
WHILE THE ADJOINING PLOT WITHOUT FERTILIZER MADE ONLY 18.4 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE, 





before planting. 


Oats may be treated tor 
smut as follows :— 
: 1. Get a_one-quart sprayer 
such as is commonly used in spraying for flies and mosquitoes, 
2. Get one pint of 40 per cent formaldehyde. 


_ 3. Pour the formaldehyde in the sprayer and finish filling 
with water. 


. Pig Pour oats on a clean floor, canvas, on in a tight wagon 
ed, 


5. Shovel the oats from one pile to another, giving one 
good squirt of the solution to each shovelful of oats. 


6. Round up the pile of oats and cover with bags which 
have been sprayed inside and out with the solution. 


7. Leave the oats covered five hours, or overnight. 


Oats treated by this method do not swell and will 
readily run through the grain drill, even the same day 
they are treated. They may be treated by this method 
several weeks or months before planting time and their 
germinating power remain uninjured. Treated seed 
may be aired for a few days and be fed with safety to 
livestock. Formaldehyde gas irritates the eyes and 
nose and this treatment should be made outdoors or in 
a room with cross ventilation. 


Vetch and Peas Pay Them 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 
HOUSANDS of Alabama farmers have found 
they can make money sowing winter legumes— 
hairy vetch and Austrian winter peas—because they add 
nitrogen to the soil and increase crop yields. 


This is proved not only by the fact that winter leg- ° 


umes sowed in Alabama have increased from 1,535 
pounds in 1918 to 1,884,717 pounds in 1930 but by indi- 
vidual stories coming from farmers of all sections of 
the state. Some of these stories follow :— 


W. L. Middleton, Monroe County, has obtained an 
average increase of 20 bushels of corn per acre over a 
period of four years by growing corn after a crop of 
hairy vetch. Mr. Middleton also reports that vetch has 
increased his cotton yield an average of 412 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. 


In the fall of 1930 John C. Webb, of Marengo Coun- 
ty, planted 7,000 pounds of Austrian winter peas. The 
following crop of cotton averaged over three-quarters 
of a bale per acre against less than one-third bale before 
winter legumes were used. 


J. M. Wallace, of Coffee County, grew 30 bushels 
of corn per acre on seven acres after turning a crop 
of Austrian winter peas in the spring of 1930. This 
compared with 15 bushels on seven adjoining acres. 
As the results of the increased production on the first 
seven acres, Mr. Wallace planted peas on all land he 
planted to corn in 1931. 


Last year Charlie Beverly, Randolph County 4-H 
club member, had two acres of corn following Austriat 
winter peas. Corn on this acreage did not receive fer- 
tilizer. On three adjoining acres he did not turn wintet 
legumes but used 200 pounds of nitrogenous fertilizers 
per acre. When the corn was harvested it was found 
that the two acres following peas averaged one-third 
more per acre than did the plot not receiving legumes. 


In the fall of 1928, Arthur Bussey, who operates 4 
large Russell County farm, sowed 10 acres in vet 
and followed with corn which grew 40 bushels per acre 
Seeing these results, Mr. Bussey sowed 265 acres i 
vetch and peas in 1929. Two hundred acres of this was 


planted to corn which averaged 38%4 bushels per acre m 


spite of the very dry weather. The remaining 65 acres 
was planted in cotton with an average yield of 1, 
pounds of seed cotton per acre, or about four tif 
the average yield for the county. I 
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Our Farm Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 














The Dangers of Speed 


AST year American autoists killed 
L 36,000 people, and injured 900,000 

e. If the soldiers of some foreign 
gation were to perpetrate upon us such 
slaughter we would 
declare war upon 
them instanter. We 
resent being killed 
by our enemies. Do- 
ing it ourselves, in 
the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, we say, “Too 
bad,” and do noth- 
ing about it. 

197 7 

Some one has tab- 
ulated these high- 
way killings and maimings with refer- 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


‘ence to their chief causes. It is shown 


that bad brakes, bad liquor, and bad tires 


fave slain their thousands, but that Speed 


has killed its tens of thousands. 


Speed is a comparatively new factor in 
fuman life. Our grandfathers traveled 
with the slowness of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Until three generations ago 
the horse was the swiftest human carrier. 
The Bible says, “A horse is a vain thing 


for safety,” intimating that even then 


fast horses slowed up men’s morals. 
Today everything is related to speed. 

We want to go fast. Sedate matrons and 

devout deacons like to “step on the gas.” 


11 


-. Motion is a peril in proportion to its 


velocity. When we go fast and furious we 
cannot see so well ahead or at the sides. 
This is true both of men and motors. 


People who travel the fast pace morally 


are in danger from the fact that they 
cannot see clearly. “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish” is a word of 
God. Speediness obscures spiritual 
yision. 

The man who “hasteth to be rich” will 
not see the danger signboards along the 
highway of life. I visited a defaulter 
in prison once. He said, “I got to liv- 
ing so fast that I did not take time to 
consider where I was going.” 


Some young people in my city went 
out for a good time. One youth in the 
crowd brought along a quart of corn 
whiskey. He said, “This will help us to 
have a good time, and have it. quick.” 
The alcohol blurred their spiritual eyes. 
Result—some of these young people will 
go slow all the rest of their lives to com- 
pensate for their one night’s speed. Paul 
wrote concerning people whose sin had 


“darkened their understanding.” Sure- 
footed saints see better than galloping 
sinners. 

177 


The second danger inhering in speed is 
the inability to stop. An auto without 


good brakes is a suicide and murder 
-¢ruiser. It is a tool of death. I was 
almost killed once by two young men 
' scorching along in an old car that could 
“fot be stopped. Its brakes were worn- 


out. With every increase of possible 
speed in auto building there must be a 


| greater increase in brake efficiency. 


Inability to stop has rushed millions 
Of people over the brink of moral preci- 


Cog There are desires of many kinds 


it in our bodies; there are crafty greeds 


| Which, possess our minds, and which will 


Wreck everyone who does not have the 


; moral brakes set. 


Just now I am trying to rescue a man 
has begun to drink alcohol. He 
Started the “fast life” thinking he could 
uit any time he desired. Not until he 
$s himself completely to the merciful 
ving power of God will he get 


| brakes certain and sure. 


1m 
If you have not read Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
on Stevenson’s greatest story, read it. 
tis the story of a physician who de- 


'sttoyed himseif with a drug. He came 
nd the place where he could not re-trans- 


himself from the detestable villain 
le to the respectable Dr. Jekyll. He 
not stop. His speed got him. 
ancient wise man spoke of a life 
‘is both “slow and sure.” It is the 
t can both see and. stop. Fe 


i ss a ae 


Ft 
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IN THE NEXT FOUR MONTHS EGG PRICES 
WILL BE BEST...W/LZ YOU BE GETTING EGGS? 


oo PRICES will be good...not unusually high, 
perhaps...but the best of the year...during 
September, October, November and December. 





Will you be getting eggs? Will your birds be laying The aver. 

50% or better? That depends a lot on their feed pounds wag Rage pent 

because eggs are made of feed. Your layers need If these 6 pounds of feed 

good feed now!/...if they are to lay eggs when produce an extra egg worth 
3c...that gives you ‘rc 


prices are best. 

And just one extra egg per layer each month extra income per pound of 
gives you 50c extra income per bag of feed...two feed or 50c more per 100- 
extra eggs...$1.00 per bag. Just think of the dif- pound bag. Even if the egg is 
ference feed makes! That’s why you’re money worth only 1'/2c or 2cit makes 
ahead when you're feeding Purina Laying Chows. © RR 5 nee 
They make eggs when prices are best...they 
make the extra eggs which makes Purina Laying 
Chows worth so much more per bag. 

There are real reasons why Purina Laying 
Chows give you extra eggs. There’s the Purina 
Chow Experiment Farm where thousands of 
layers are busy telling their keepers new things 
about the many ingredients which must go into 
Purina Laying Chows to make eggs for the fewest 
cents per dozen. There are the chemists, too, who 
test every ingredient which goes into the Checker- 
board bag. And the huge mixers which turn every 
bagful of it over and over...960 times...making 
every tiny ounce of it just alike. These are some 
of the reasons why Purina Laying Chows give you 
eggs aplenty when prices are best...why Purina 
Laying Chows give you 50c...$1.00...even $2.00 
more per bag. That’s money in your pocket when 
Purina Laying Chows is your feed. Start feeding 
it...now/ Purina Mills, 968 Checkerboard Square, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 

































THE EGG CHOWDER STARTENA CHOW 
(mash . . .for eggs) (mash or all-mash...for chicks 
PURINA LAY CHOW CHICK CHOW 
(mash . a eggs) (scratch .. .for chicks) 
Vv 


HEN CHOW GROWENA CHOW 
POULTRY CHOWS (scratch. ..for eggs, for growth) (mash ...for growth) 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 

E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 

advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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CHAPTER XII 


T IS queer about the inside of a person’s think box ; 
it will work just as it wants to in spite of anything 
the owner can do. A fellow may think he owns his 

head but he doesn’t; the head owns him. Ever think 
of it? You say you are educating your brain, but all 
the while your brain is educating you and the stronger 
it gets the less you have to say about things. Even an 
ordinary little brain will stand up on its hind legs and 
tell you where to get off once in a while. 

That was the way it was with us. We tried to tell 
our brains that Jimmy must have hooked the diamonds, 
not realizing what he was doing, and that since then he 
had either thrown them away or hidden them. It was 
no go. You might just as well tell Al Smith that he 
didn’t want to live in the White House. 

I knew how things were going inside my own head 
but I didn’t know the disease was catching until that 
evening when Roger returned from a call on Jimmy. 

“How’d you find him?” Bill wanted to know. 
Roger sat on a box and answered, sort of moony, 

“He was looking at the sky.” 

“No trees there, are there?” I asked. 

Roger half smiled. “He says there are bushes.” 
“Milkweeds in the Milky Way.” 
“You’re bright tonight.” 

“As usual.” 

“Hooey! No; he told me a 
long fairy tale about a guy who 
cut a tree in the Black Forest on 
Sunday and was punished by being 
sent to the moon with a bundle of 
sticks on his back to stay forever. 
That’s how the man in the moon 
happened.” 

“Quite a trip,” Bill said. “He 
ought to have had Rebecca. Give 
her a new carburetor and she could 
make the grade.” 


OGER looked mighty solemn. 
“Hang it!” he burst out, “I 


wish those diamonds were in 
Peking.” 
“Maybe they are,” I said. 


“That’s as good a guess as any.” 


Roger drummed his heels on the box. “I 
hate to think people suspect Jimmy. He’s no 
thief. I like him a lot.” 

“And he likes you,” Bill added. 
old scout!” 

“Thanks.” 

“You know how I mean it.” 


Roger got up and began moving around. 
“T tried to talk to him about the diamonds 
but I felt so mean I quit. I'll be hanged if 
I'll snoop around that way. If it’s ever nec- 
essary to say anything about them to him, 
T’ll say it to his face man-fashion, but I won’t 
spy on him. That’s that!” 

“Atta boy!” Bill said. 

“You bet!” I chipped in. 

So we agreed right then and there to let 
the matter set for a while longer. By all the rules of 
common sense we should have reported it to the police, 
but we knew that if we did they would jump on 
Jimmy. They might even jail him on suspicion and 
that would kill him. And, besides, if we had doped it 
out right the diamonds belonged to Yarter and his gang, 
so we didn’t care a hang of a lot if they were lost. And 
then, too, I think that in the back of Roger’s head was 
the hope that somehow we might find them ourselves 
and hand them over to the revenue officers. That 
would be a great scoop for him. So all in all we sort 
of rested on the case, as the lawyers tell about. 

The next day was a scorcher, which: was so good for 
business that the hikers about cleaned up our drink- 
ables before noon. After dinner Roger and I went 
down to the store for more and when we got back Bill 
and Jimmy were sprawled in the shade of the tent. 

“Bums!” Roger yelled at them. “Loafing while I 
support the family.” 

“We were discussing trees,” Jimmy said, solemn as 
an' owl. 

“T’ll say we were!” Bill said in a weary voice. 


OGER laughed. “Say, Jimmy,” he asked, as he 
handed around the bottles of pop, “were you al- 
Ways just as keen on trees?” 


“T think so.” 

“Even when you were a boy?” 

“I—I don’t remember being a boy. Strange isn’t it?” 
“No,” Roger said, “lots of people don’t.” 


Jimmy. wagged his head. “Some folks say I am 
queer.” 


“Poor 





By? MERRITT P. ALLEN 
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IT WAS LIKE POLISHING A COIN. WE UNCOVERED A HIGH BROAD FOREHEAD, A SQUARE JAW, A 
STRAIGHT MOUTH, A GOOD CHIN. HONEST TO MOSES, JIMMY WAS ACTUALLY HANDSOME. 


“Applesauce!” Roger said. 
“T have even been told I was crazy.” 


Gosh, it was pitiful to hear him talk that way. We 
couldn’t think of a blamed thing to say so we pretended 
to be busy at something. Off in the west a thunder 
storm was passing down Lake Champlain and at its 
first low grumble Jimmy looked up as though a friend 
had spoken to him. 

“That is Munya the Lightning playing with her 
brothers the Thunders,” he said, as though we had read 
all the fairy tales in the world the same as he had. 

“Old Munya, eh?” Roger said, knowing as much 
about what he was talking about as a pig does his 
grandfather. 

“She wasn’t old,” Jimmy said, and looked almost 
hurt. 

“You're probably right,” Roger said. 
remember.” 

There was no sidetracking Jimmy. Roger ought to 
have had more sense than to wind him up on such a 
hot day. But the record was on and had to be played. 


“T mean that old Slav legend,” he ran on. “Munya 
and her brothers are the children of Vila, a forest 
nymph. On warm days she builds cloud castles for 
them to play in. We _ call them thunderheads.” 


“This is her busy day, then,” Roger said. “Boy, 
it’s hot! I should think you would be fricasseed, 
Jimmy, with all that hair and beard. What’s the idea 
in wearing it?” 

Jimmy looked down at his whiskers. “There is no 
barber in Lincoln and I seldom go to Bristol,” he said. 


“T don’t quite 






‘Diamond Trail _ 


“Lord Harry! 
a haircut? 
long ago.” 
_ “Are you barbers?” Jimmy eyed us sort of suspi- 
ciously. 

“No,” Roger told him, “but we cut each other’s hair, 
We can do a job that is all right for the woods. Want 


us to try on you?” 
Be slaccs ah looked at all our heads, which weren’t trim. 
med up very fancy but still they had his upholstery 
skmned a mile. 
“It would be much cooler,” he said, and took off 
his hat. 


Well, sir, we all sailed into Jimmy with shears and 
clipper and a razor and you would be surprised how 
that man changed from one minute to the next. It was 
like polishing up an old coin. We uncovered a high, 
broad forehead, a square jaw, a straight mouth, a good 
chin. Honest to Moses, Jimmy was actually handsome, 
and he looked ten years younger. And we weren’t the 
only ones who noticed it. 


Why didn’t you tell us you wanted 
Any of us would have given you one 


“T don’t look like myself,” he said slowly, as ‘he 
stared into the mirror Bill held for him. And more 
roe in a sort of hollow voice, “Who—do—I—look~— 
ike?” 

“By George, that’s right!’ Roger was staring hard, 
“Who do you look like? Seems to me I have seen 
you before.” 

“Probably met him 
on the street,” Bill said, 
“When were you in 





Burlington last time, 
Jimmy ?” 
“Burlington?” He 


rubbed his head in that 


way he had. “I have 
never been in Burling- 
ton.” 


But Roger wouldn't 
give up that he hadn't 
set eyes on him some- 
where. All the rest of 
the day he kept chasing 
the idea around in his 
head, but he couldn't 
corner it. All the eve- 
ning, too, while Bill 
and I were reading 
magazines by the light 
of the lantern, he sat 
with his back against a 
tree, his legs drawn up, 
his chin on his knees. 

“You're a_ sociable * 
guy,” I finally yawned. 

He was as mum as 
King Tut. 

“Going to sit there 
all night?” 

Not a peep. 

“Hi, there!” I slung 
the magazine at him. 
“Wake up! It’s time to 
go to sleep again.” 

“I haven’t been asleep,” he said, finally. “I’ve been 
trying to think where I saw Jimmy before.” 

“For the love of Mike ! What difference does it make?” 





STARTED for the tent but stopped for someone 

was running up the trail from the south and mov- 
ing right along. The next moment Yarter crashed into 
camp and stood puffing by the lantern. If ever a man 
was scared within an inch of his life, it was he. He 
was as white as a Sunday shirt and his eyes were as 
big as turkey eggs. 

“T_I—I—” he stuttered, his fat lips trembling too 
much to talk. 

“What's biting you?” Bill hopped up and asked. 


“What have you done?” Roger wanted to know. 
“Murdered Fox Face?” 

“No-no-no,” Yarter chattered. 
a ghost!” 

And, believe it or not, he thought he had. By the 
way he looked he might have seen:a carload of them. 
I got near enough to smell his breath, but he hadn't 
been drinking. 

“What are you talking about?” Roger said sharply. 
“Speak up.” t 

Yarter edged toward the light, as though it looked 
mighty good to him. 

“T was down the trail about half a mile—” 

Bill climbed him with, “Were you hanging around 
Jimmy’s place?” 

He was too upset to remember to lie, which Was — 
considerable for him. “Yes,” I (Continued on page 


“T—I’ve—I’ve seen 
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ad coining row where untreated spring 


By L. A. 


AM listing below the things growing 

in my garden the first day of Septem- 
ber. There are a few others that might 
be there, but I believe I have a sufficient 
variety to make the 
garden a good place 
from which to get 
something to eat. I 
am not including in 
this list the plant- 
ings I am making 
this month and early 
next of spinach, 
mustard, kale, Eng- 
lish peas, rape, on- 
ions, beets, etc. But 
here is the list now 





L. A. NIVEN 
growing :— 

1. Strawberries, 14. Swiss chard. 
2. Turnips. 15. Beets (2 ages). 
3. Tomatoes (3 ages) 16. Peanuts. 
4. Peppers (sweet 17. Popcorn. 

and hot). 18. Rutabagas (2 
5. Eggplant. ages). 
6. Cucumber. 19. Carrots (2 ages). 
7. New Zealand spin- 20. Parsnips. 

ach, 21. Salsify. 
8. Pole butterbeans 22. Irish potatoes. 

(2 ages). 23. Collards. 
9. Pole snapbeans (4 24, Cabbage (regular 

ages). varieties and 
10. Bush butterbeans Chinese). 

(2 ages). 25. Roasting ear corn 
11. Bush snapbeans. (4 ages). 
12. Okra (2 ages). 26. Broora corn. 


13. Sweet potatoes. 


In addition my zinnia and dahlia blooms 
are gorgeous. A few of the 


late planted gladioli bulbs 
are in bloom. 

Now my garden does not 
have in it anything that 
every home garden shouldn’t 
have, unless it is broom 
corn. Check up on this list 


with your own garden and 
if short resolve not to be 
next year. 





Enough Canned Stuff for Two Winters. 
—I have put up several hundred cans of 
vegetables—in fact all we will need for 
two winters. I have an abundance of all 
the following put up in tin cans and 
cooked in a pressure cooker; English 
peas, snapbeans, okra, tomatoes, butter- 
beans, cucumbers, beets, small carrots, 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
squash, and soup mixture. The soup 
mixture contains tomatoes, corn, okra, 
butterbeans, and carrots. I haven’t can- 
ned any corn yet, but think I wifl put 
up some of the late plantings. Only when 
we can enough vegetables to last the 
family through the winter are we making 
full use of the home garden. 





Easy Way to Label Tin Cans.—Just 
recently I learned of an easy and quite 
effective way of labeling tin cans. When 
put up for home use the fancy paper labels 
used by commercial firms are not neces- 


‘Sary. My friend, W. M. Landess, who 


is one of the South’s best county agents, 
showed me the trick. The method con- 
sists of using an indelible pencil, dipping 
the tip of it in water and writing the 
name of the vegetable on the can, on 
either the end or side. By dipping in 
water the size of the mark of the pencil 
is made large and can easily be read 
several feet away. 





Three Plantings Fall Irish Potatoes. 
—I have made three different plantings 
of fall Irish potatoes, the first early in 
August; second about August 15, and 


third the first week in September. I 


want to see what they will do planted at 
different times. Part of my first plant- 
ing was cold storage seed and part 
Spring grown seed treated with ethylene 
chlorhydrin. The weather was a little 

hot or we used the material a little 
too strong and some of them rotted. A 


_ Second planting of the treated seed two 


weeks later did not rot at all and came 
up quickly. The treated seed was well 
up before a single plant was seen on an 
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With Pantry Shelves Loaded Down 


He Keeps Planting 


NIVEN 


grown seed was used. I am satisfied that 
this ethylene chlorhydrin treatment of 
spring grown Irish potato seed for fall 
planting is an excellent thing. I am 
equally certain, however, that the treat- 
ment must be given just right and never 
when the weather is above 90 degrees 
temperature in the shade. I will report 
results later on when the crop is more 
nearly matured. 





Keep Vegetables in Hills During Win- 
ter..—I am going to store in earth hills 
some of my turnips, beets, carrots, and 
probably some others, this winter. Most 
of the root crops may be kept this way 
until late winter or early spring in per- 
fect condition. They do not become pithy 
or woody so quickly when stored this 
way as when left in the open. I will not 
store them, however, until just before 
hard freezing weather is due, say from 
late November to December 10. Will de- 
scribe how I am going to do this hilling 
in a later issue. I suggest that all ex- 
cept those in lower third of the South, 
will find this a profitable thing to do. 





Eight Plantings of Roasting Ear Corn. 
—lI finished my fourth planting of roast- 
ing ear corn the last week in August, at 
which time the fifth planting was just 
about ready for use, and will supply me 
until about September 20. Then I have 
three more plantings or a total of eight 
for the season. The last 
planting is only about waist- 
high now, but I have it 
humping fast because I gave 
it a couple of pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per 100 feet of 
row space when knee-high. 
I think it will be ready for 
use just before the first 
frost comes, and what is 
better than roasting ears at 
that time of year? I have 
had almost a _ continuous 
supply from these eight plantings. Four of 
these plantings were the Jarvis Golden 
Prolific variety. I believe it to be the 
best of all field corn varieties for roasting 
ears. It is so yellow and pretty that many 
have thought it was Golden Bantam sweet 
corn when they saw the stubby, compact, 
yellow ears. 


Even Potato Bugs Are Thriving This 
Fall.—Ordinarily the potato bug does not 
bother the fall crop of Irish potatoes to 
any great extent, but this pest was on 
hand this year the minute my potatoes 
began to come through. I have been 
poisoning just about as often as for 
the spring crop, using a hand dust gun 
to apply Dutox, which is a non-arsenical 
poison. Calcium arsenate or arsenate of 
lead mixed one part of the lead to five 
parts powdered lime, may be used. The 
calcium arsenate may be used on pota- 
toes without mixing with lime, but the 
lime should be used with lead arsenate. 





Vegetables to Plant Now.—I have al- 
ready planted during this month or will 
plant between now and October 15 the 
following vegetables: Beets, carrots, mus- 
tard, onion seed and sets, English peas, 
winter radishes, turnips, spinach, kale, 
Dwarf Essex rape, and lettuce. 





Time to Fertilize Strawberry Plants. 
—I fertilized my strawberry plants the 
last week in August. Those who haven’t 
done so should apply it before the end of 
this month. I intended using a 6-8-6 
fertilizer, but the fertilizer factory was 
temporarily out when I went after it 
and I had to use a 4-10-4. I scat- 
tered it around and among the plants 
at the rate of eight pounds per 100 feet 
of row space, which is equivalent to 
about 1,200 to 1,500 pounds per acre. I 
scratched it in with a hand rake. On a 
large scale a harrow with teeth slanting 
backward may be run through the mid- 
dles to scratch it in without damaging 










any appreciable number of the plants. 
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ou bought the tractor 
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Buy ETH Y LGasoline 


for the same reason 


power is delivered to 


ing more tractors the pistons with a 
and fewer horses be- smoothly increasing 
cause gasoline engines sn ll pressure that brings out 
work faster and cost less in the the best performance of any 
long run. gasoline engine. 

They are buying more Ethyl If you are one of the million 
Gasoline for the same reason. farmers who already use Ethyl 
Ethyl increases the advantage in passenger cars, you will 
gasoline engines give you. find that it will make just as 

Ethyl! Gasoline is more than big an improvement in your 
good gasoline; it is good gasoline truck or in your tractor. Ethyl 
plus Ethy] fluid. Gasoline keeps amy engine in 

Inside the engine, the Ethyl better shape. It takes you there 
fluid controls combustion. It h and gets you back OME 
prevents the uneven explosions whether you are driving to’ 
that cause power-waste, harm- town or plowing a field. Ethyl 
ful “knock” and overheating. Gasoline Corporation, Chrys- 
It governs the burning so that ler Building, New York City. 
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eeding a poorly-lubricated 
tractor is as costly 
as feeding a wormy hog 


high quality oil of exactly 
the right grade for your 
particular machine. 

Any farmer who has used 
Mobiloil knows how it helps 
cut fuel costs. Mobiloil stands 
up to any kind of work hour 
after hour. Mobiloil is sturdy. 
It’s built to stand the gaff— 
made tough. It holds its body 
under hardest usage. That’s 
why it can help your tractor 
deliver maximum power with 
the lowest possible fuel costs. 

Next time you are in town, 
drop in to see your Mobiloil 
dealer. Ask him to show you 
the complete Mobiloil chart 
which tells you the exact grade 
of Mobiloil for your particular 
tractor. 


You know how a wormy hog 
makes feeding costly. It’s just 
the same with your tractor. 
When a tractor is improperly 
lubricated, fuel costs go up. 

Why? ... An inefficient oil 
loses its body. It permits 
blow - by between piston and 
cylinder wall. That means 
lost power and wasted effort— 
and—higher fuel cost for less 
work! 

If the oil is too heavy you 
are likely to get gumming, 
carbon and excess friction. 
Here again—you get higher 
fuel costs for less work! 

Stick by these two rules for 
low fuel costs! (1) Keep your 
tractor in top-notch condition 
at all times. (2) And use a 


Don’t let inefficient oils run 
up your fuel costs during fall 
plowing. Give your tractor 
Mobiloil! Mobiloil stands up 
to the long grind of plowing. 
It keeps your tractor in top 
condition. Remember, it takes 
just as much fuel to run a 
poorly conditioned tractor 
that does only half a job as it 
does to run a smoothly oper- 
ating machine that is doing 
its full work. 

















Watch the lubrication of the 
transmission when doing 
stationary work. Use the 
correct grade of Mobiloil as 
recommended by the Mobiloil 
chart. If your tractor was 
used hard and heavy during 
the spring and summer you 
had better drain and refill the 
transmission before starting 
the Fall and Winter stationary 
work of silo filling, feed grind- 
ing, wood cutting, etc. 


Mobiloil 


stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 


t 
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Everywhere U 


By G. F. H 


I HAVE spent the past week in Col- 
quitt County, the major portion in 
Moultrie attending the tobacco sales, but 
I had occasion to ride through the county 
in two different directions. As many of 
the readers of The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist know, Colquitt County stands at 
the head of the list of agricultural coun- 
ties in our state, It should be of inter- 
est and profit to our readers to know just 
the conditions that I found in this favor- 
ed _ section. 


First, as you might expect, I found 
With 


farmers blue and crying “broke.” 
over half of the tobacco 
selling for 1, 2, and 3 
cents, cotton for 534, cot- 
ton seed at $9 and $10 per 
ton, what else could you 
expect? Taking the case 
of tobacco, this is due to 
the excessive dry weather 
during the month of June, 
which stopped the growth 
and when the rains came 
it put on a second crop and 
this condition never’ makes 
a good grade of tobacco. 
Some few farmers had 
showers and they came out 
well. 


For instance I heard two 
good farmers talking, one 
said: “I have sold $314 
worth of tobacco from five \ 
acres and have two more Aiwa 4 
barns to sell.” The other vat 
one said: “Off of my five 
acres I won't sell $50 
worth, not enough to pay for guano used.” 


Now go with me across Colquitt Coun- 
ty. We see field after field of fine cot- 
ton, just as white as fields used to be 
before the boll weevil came. We see field 
after field of corn and velvet beans, 
field after field of peanuts. On every 
farm we will see from one to three 
acres in sweet potatoes and from one to 
two acres of sugar cane. Often we pass 
a field that has yielded a good crop of 
watermelons and now hogs are gleaning 
these fields. All owt in the woods and 
alongside the road we pass many a head 
of cattle, some milk cows, and others of 
the beef type. 


When we take in this continual pano- 
rama of plenty that has rewarded the 
farmer’s labor we are forced to wonder 
how can the farmers of Colquitt County 
cry “broke.” It is true that our present 
low prices are mainly due to the after 
affects of the World War but not alto- 
gether. The main causes of the suffer- 
ing among our farmers are two things— 
debt and too heavy overhead expenses. 
Now our farmers are all calling on the 
Farm Board, the Government Aid, and 
outside agencies to give relief. In my 
opinion they will never get it from these 
sources. 

They have made too much and now they 
must make less. Each farmer will have 
to work out his own salvation by cutting 
out debt, cutting down cotton and to- 
bacco, cutting down his overhead ex- 
pense, by making his living at home. In 
the meantime the Colquitt County farm- 
ers are far better off than they otherwise 
would be, because they have been follow- 
ing a well balanced diversified system of 
farming. 





Omega Does a Good Business 


ARLY this summer I was at Omega, 

one of the most hustling little towns 
in all South Georgia. It is a great thing 
for any section to have one or more live 
firms, who plan ahead to bring business 
to their section, have the products grown, 
and then develop the marketing facilities 
to handle and sell these products for the 
farmers in their section. Omega is very 
fortunate in this particular. Here they 
have the Patrick Plant Company .man- 
aged by E. L. Patrick, the Omega Plant 
Company operated by E. L. Powell, and 
then Mr. Land, the merchant. These men 
encourage the farmers to grow plants, 
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kinds of vegetables and they see.to the 
selling end and this year their sales wil] Bi 
run up into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. a 
The Patrick Plant Company has sold 
millions of cabbage plants and potato x 
slips. The Omega Plant Company grew Ay 
ten million tomato plants under contract 3 
for the Campbell Soup Company of J 
Maryland and delivered them direct to ha 
the growers by truck. Omega has ship- Br 
ped 30 cars of snapbeans and some 20 cars ple 
of Fordhook lima beans. On the day I ha 
was there they loaded and sold 10 cars 10 
of watermelons and one un 
car of Fordhook beans. This of 
was their first day to load lor 
melons, so you can form hay 
some idea of how busy the of 
farmers around Omega : 
were on June 18. lati 
I am, as all the readers thi 
of The Progressive Farmer- act 
Ruralist should be, deeply cos 
interested in all the factors he 
that help the farmers mar- the 
ket their products and I] I 
am more and more im- cor 
pressed with the part the hav 
truck is taking in this tha 
matter, from year to year, for 
Here at Omega they run - 
a line of trucks to the idez 
tJ * | Northern markets. They for 
sd \ sent one truck load of Bri 
vs ig Fordhook beans to Cincin- cor! 
nati and two to Philadel- N 
phia on the day I was — pup 
there. I never thought 


they would be able to make such long 
hauls, economically. 

The main advantage in sending by truck 
is the driver can drive from store to 
store and find a better market than any 
consignment can secure. The great bene- 


fit that growers derive from the trucks in | 
is they get the cash on the spot and know pout 
just what they are doing. They do not addi 
have to wait for some commission firm to usuz 
send them a bill of sale which often left pout 
them no profit at all and sometimes an T 
actual loss. | 
to h 

Following a Good Example off, 

re 

N August 17 I was down in Cook hast 


County attending the tobacco sales 
at Adel. While there last year I had the 
pleasure of visiting the farm of Martin 
Whitehurst and some of the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist will 
remember reading my account of his 300 
head of hogs, 300 head of cattle, and 
world of corn and velvet beans. 


This time I went out to see his son C. 
H. Whitehurst. Young C. H. is follow- 
ing the worthy example of his father. 
He plants some cotton, tobacco, and 
watermelons but his main crops are I 
corn, velvet beans, and peanuts. He show- ~ 


If } 





ed me 100 head of nice young hogs just FV 
ready to be turned into a field of corn yard 
and peanuts. He realizes the value of a. 
his father’s example, and he has the Sept 
good sense to follow it. ‘Anni 

Every day I meet many farmers who prize 
are up against the serious proposition Mon 
caused by the exceedingly low price of the 
tobacco and cotton and they invariably Th 
ask me, “What are we to do?” The only litter 
sure and lasting relief can come from fol- talve 
lowing the examples of the few farmers en 
that have weathered these adverse times two - 
unscathed. For 100 years in every com- tonte 


munity there have been a few farmers 
who had the prudence and good common 
sense to follow a farming ‘system that 
was founded on the eternally sound basis 
of making a living at home and having 
the cash crops only as a surplus. Those 
farmers have no mortgages on their farms 
and they are not overwhelmingly in debt. ~ 


The strange thing to me is that so few 
of their neighbors will follow their ex- 
We have seen how few will 
either the written or the spoken good ad- 
vice but it does seem that “a fool thor 
a wayfarer” would be impressed with 
value of a living example forever bef 
his eyes. Hig: ; 
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half the 10-year average. 


Peas Made “River Bottom” 
Corn on High Land 


By J. W. FANT 


“ IVER bottom corn on the highest 

field on your farm! Looks like 
you have things reversed here on your 
farm,” a visitor remarked as he and J. 
G. Bridgeman walked across Mr. Bridge- 
man’s farm July 2, 1931. 


“Yes, Austrian winter peas will work 
wonders on this sandy upland,” Mr. 
Bridgeman replied. “This is decidedly the 
best prospect for corn I have ever had on 
this field.” 

“What happened to this corn?” the 
visitor asked as they approached a less 
promising field. 

“It’s not what happened, but what didn’t 
happen that makes the difference,” Mr. 
Bridgeman replied. “This corn was 
planted a few days before the corn we 
have just come through. Too, I put about 
100 pounds of 3-8-5 commercial fertilizer 
under it when I planted and 100 pounds 
of nitrate of .soda has been down here 
long enough to take hold. You should 
have seen the difference before the nitrate 
of soda took hold. 

“The Austrian winter pea seed, inocu- 
lation, and basic slag that I put on 
this piece of land cost me $4.95 per 
acre. The fertilizer on the other field 
cost me $3.30,” said Mr. Bridgeman as 
he and his visitor walked back through 
the corn after peas for a second look. 
“I believe that I will get twice as much 
corn here per acre. Then, too, folks who 
have grown peas several years tell me 
that I will get benefit from these peas 
for more than one year,” he continued. 

“IT am sold on the Austrian winter pea 
idea. I expect to plant all my corn land 
for next year in peas this fall,” said Mr. 
Bridgeman as they walked out of the 
cornfield. 

Mr. Bridgeman is an evening school 
pupil at Eclectic, Alabama. 





Peanuts—Harvest or Hog? 
By P. O. DAVIS 


OR four consecutive years tests made 

at the Alabama Experiment Station 
in hogging off peanuts reveal that 250 
pounds of peanuts in the field plus the 
additional hay and other green feed 
usually obtainable there will produce 100 
pounds of pork. 

To assist farmers in figuring whether 
to harvest their peanuts or to hog them 
off, the following table has been pre- 
pared by F. W. Burns, extension animal 
husbandman at Auburn :— 


You can afford to 
graze peanuts which 


If hogs are worth:— sell for:— 
$5.00 per cwt. $40 per ton 
5.50 per cwt. 44 per ton 
6.00 per cwt. 48 per ton 
6.50 per cwt. 52 per ton 
7.00 per cwt. 56 per ton 
7.50 per cwt. 60 per ton 
8.00 per cwt. 64 per ton 





Livestock Shows Planned 


HREE livestock shows for Septem- 

ber and October are announced by 
F, W. Burns. They are: Union Stock- 
yards, Montgomery, September 15 and 
16; Madison County Fair, Huntsville, 
September 22; and Calhoun County Fair, 
Anniston, the week of October 12. Cash 
prizes of $500 will be awarded at the 
Montgomery show, and $250 at each of 
the other two shows. 

The Montgomery show will be for ton 
litter hogs, 4-H club hogs, 4-H beef 
calves, and carlot exhibits of beef calves 
born since January 1. Each of the other 
two will be 4-H calf shows and judging 
contests. P.O. D: 





A Bigger Crop Than Ever 


me COTTON crop of 15,685,000 bales, 
an increase of 101,000 bales. over 
the August report, was the estimate of 
the United States Crop Reporting Board 
In its September report, made public on 
the 8th. Ginnings to September 1 were 
feported by the Census Bureau as 565,160 
bales. This figure, when compared with 
1879,919 bales ginned to the same date 
st year, shows just how late is the 
resent crop. Abandonment of acreage 
July 1 was reported to be about 














Fill the Silo with a G-E Motor 


| (ee: the silo is another job for 
electricity to do. It is the least ex- 
pensive way, costing considerably less 
than any other form of power. 


You can do it with a General Electric 
motor on the cutter, or by using a G-E 
portable farm motor — the same motor 
which will hoist your hay, saw your 
wood, grind your feed, elevate your 
gtain, and serve you in a dozen other 
profitable ways. 


One farmer says: ‘‘My G-E portable 
farm motor saved me $8.50 in filling the 
silo as compared with filling by pre- 
vious methods. The work was done with 
the regular farm help, thus saving on 
labor too.’ 


Another farmer says :‘‘Our G-E portable 
farm motor runs a hay hoist for unload- 
ing hay, making a one-man job of this, 
at a cost of less than 2 cents per ton. It 
saws all the wood three men can handle, 
at a cost of about 3 cents per cord.”’ 


Farmers are finding that the electric 
motor is not only their cheapest kind 
of power — even less costly than wind 
—but also the most convenient. G-E 
motors and theG-E portable farm motor 
are available to handle every stationary 
farm job. 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘G-E Portable 
Farm Motors.’’ Address Room 313, 
Building 6, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


Join us in the General Electric Farm Program from WGY, Schenectady, every 
Friday evening at 8:30 0 ‘clock (Eastern Standard Time) and in the General Elec- 
tric Program every Saturday evening over a nation-wide N. B. C. Network 


SALES AND ENGINEERING 


SERVICE 


95-839 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


cM. PRITN OTP AL Cit. 2 











Now 


¢ ing Now and save 
some real money. Get 








READY? 


Fall and Winter 
your fee MR EENCE 


Bargain 
my new fall and winter 
Bacenie Book. See my Book 

ow Freight Prepaid prices Direct from 
Factory. Jim Brown’s fence is made of 
Copper Steel, Super Galvanized with pure 
Zinc. Has more than Double the life of or- | 





















r fencing. Get all the facts 
rite for my new Free Cata- 
16 log Now—Jim Brown. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
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GERMS ARE ALWAYS FOUND *& 


POSITIVELY REMOVES 


"Write for FREE, New Booklet on Care and 
Treatme: 
\_H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc, 119 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 


Journal 


WITH DANDRUFF 
GLOVER’S 
Imperial ssncomno 


vid 
MANGE MEDICINE 
IS ANTISEPTIC—GERMICIDAL 





zine 








DANDRUFF 


nt of Scalp and Hair. 


OO American Poultry 


O) The Country Home...... 1 Year 
Formerly Farm & Fireside 
0 Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 
1) Gentlewoman’ Maga- 


Special Offer--Select Your Own Club 


Make up your own club from the following list of 
popular magazines. 
year subscription to this paper is already checked. 
Mark a cross (X) opposite any four magazines of 
your own selection and they will be sent to you 
with The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist for one 
OAC DE NI e805 don pad chadodessacasahcdandndupentorersionosee 


Your new or renewal one- 


Renewal Subscriptions Will Be Extended 


(X) The- Progressive Farmer-Ruralist .....::.....2..s.0c.2- sssccccdiceeseeee 1. Year 
Fi Good: Stories: ...5-sc.5. 1 Year 

sssseeetennnnnnencenes 1 Year || Home Circle ................ 1 Year 

Ey Home Friend: ......0c2... 1 Year 


O] Poultry Success 
O Woman’s World 








Mail a Dollar Bill Today—At Our Risk 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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O Household Magazine.... 1 Year 
0 Illustrated Mechanics.. 1 Year 
Seine 1 Year 
SITES: 1 Year 
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HE EARLIEST spring flowers come from bulbs, 

but they must be planted in fall in order that root 

development may go on during winter and force 
out the blooms even before cool weather is gone. These 
bulbs have the miniature flowers already developed with- 
in them, and by planting in fall they may always be 
counted upon to brighten up the place long before other 
kinds of flowers and shrubbery can blossom. 

In the fall, during late September, October, and 
early November is the proper time for planting. The 
latest date for planting should be immediately after the 
first killing frost. 







They may be planted anywhere one cares to have 
them. In the borders or foundation planting, just 
in front of the shrubbery, is a good place for tulips 
and daffodils. They brighten up the shrubbery at 
a time of the year when it appears more or less drab 
and unattractive. But for the most showy results 
planting in beds is best. These, however, should 
never be on the front lawn, but to the side or rear 
of the house. They will do well on almost any 
kind of soil, provided it is well drained. It is a 
waste of money and time to plant them in water log- 
ged soil. A reasonably fertile piece of ground that 
is so located as to be in a sunshiny place should be 
selected. 


Two to four weeks before time to set the bulbs 
break the soil with a spading fork, or any other con- 
venient method, 8 to 12 inches deep. Work and re- 
work it until a smooth, fine seedbed is formed. Rake 
it in such way as to leave the center a little higher 
than the edges so as to make sure there will be no 
depression in the center after settling has taken place. 
If the ground is not rich enough use some stable 
manure, but be sure to apply only that which is well 
rotted, mixing it thoroughly with the soil while it 
is being worked up. As a rule, the best method is 
to apply any manure to be used as a mulch soon after 
cold weather starts. Even then only the well rotted 
should be applied. 


A Plea for 


i I! FOOTS,” called the jeering voice of the ac- 

Hitive graceful 12-year-old to his tall, awkward, 

gangling elder brother. ‘Watch out or you'll 

stump your toe and break something.” The taunting 

voice continued. ‘Gee! Mother, look how he stumbles 
over his own feet!” laughed the younger boy. 


“For heaven’s sake, watch what you’re doing, Frank. 
You nearly knocked that lamp over!” exclaimed the 
exasperated older sister, as Frank lunged forward to 
chastise the elusive younger boy, Jack. 

“Boys, stop that scuffling in the house,” reproved 
the mother. After the boys had rushed out of doors, 
“T declare, Nelle,” she continued to her older sister who 
was visiting her, “I don’t know what to do with Frank. 
He is such a trial, so clumsy and awkward. I’m afraid 
I won’t have a decent piece of furniture or an unbroken 
dish in the house if he doesn’t improve. No matter 
how much I tell him to be careful, he doesn’t seem to 
get any better.” 


“Yes, he knocked over his glass of water at the 
table yesterday and drenched the company, and then 
after dinner he vowed he’d never come to the table 
when we had company again,” said 20-year-old sister 
Anne. “It was pure carelessness,” she added, “and so 
embarrassing !” 

“I think perhaps you’re all too impatient with Frank,” 
said Aunt Nelle. “He’s growing so rapidly now that 
his body is temporarily out of proportion, which causes 
kis clumsiness. It is not intentional, but physiological, 
and the fact that each of you watch and warn him and 
criticize him makes him so self-conscious that his awk- 
wardness is greatly aggravated. A child who has these 
terrific growth spurts at adolescence needs sympathetic 
understanding and help. He needs to forget himself 
and to think,of other people and things. How can he 















Fall Work for Spring 


By L. A. NIVEN 


While tulips and narcissus (jonquils or daffodils) 
will usually give the most for the money, a few hya- 
cinths and crocus should be planted, the latter because 
of its extreme earliness. The Darwin type of tulip is 
the most liked, but a few of the Breeder type should be 



































SUCH ARE THE BLOSSOMS TO BE HAD NEXT SPRING IF THB 
BULBS ARE PLANTED NOW. 


Flowers 


They do best in a semi-shady location. 

The depth to plant bulbs depends on their size, the 
larger the deeper. On an average they should be plant- 
ed to a depth equal to three times their diameter, or 6 
inches deep when the thickness through is 2 inches. Ag 
a general rule the following is the correct depth and 
distance for the average size bulbs of each kind :— 


secured. 


Depth Distance apart 
NIMES scr'cscad c SPA Na 0 anew adc oats 3 inches 3 inches 
See Fe Spee it 4 inches 6 inches 
EMIT co nes oc a0:s cis cioy saad ss 5 inches 6 inches 
GOR ONNME 53565084. a tases gecvsaeece 5 inches 6 inches 


To have them all bloom at the same time it is 
of the utmost importance that all be planted exactly 
the same depth. In planting make the hole big enough 
to accommodate the bulb, but be sure not to press 
down tightly enough to pack the soil immediately 
under the bulb, and yet it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that it be pressed firmly against the bottom of 
the hole so that root development may properly take 
place. In planting the bulbs, lay off the rows with 
a string tied to stakes, so as to get them exactly 
in line and the correct distance apart. 

It does not pay to buy really cheap bulbs, because 
such are usually worth no more than'they cost if 
as much. We can’t get something for nothing, and 
by all odds the best way to buy bulbs is to purchase 
them from a well known and reliable firm and be 
willing to pay a reasonable price for them. Cheap 
ones will almost always give cheap or poor results. 

I want to urge early purchasing of bulbs, because 
this usually means better quality. Late purchasers 
usually receive poorer quality because the best have 
been picked for early buyers. This is nothing but 
natural, and now is the time to order what one ex- 
pects to use. Write to the favorite seed house for 
fall catalog and price list. The seedsman will be 
only too glad to grant such requests. If I could 
spend only a small amount of money for bulbs I 
would select Darwin tulips and some of the yellow 
daffodils. These will probably give more for a lim- 
ited amount of money than any other selection. 


Boys at the Awkward Age 


By? MARTHA I. McALPINE 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 


do that when all of you constantly call attention to his 
shortcomings ? 

“All children do not have these enormous spurts 
of growth. Anne didn’t. So that’s why you probably 
weren’t prepared to understand Frank,” she remarked 
to her sister. “Frank must have grown at least four 
inches since I saw him at Christmas. Even his nose 
is out of proportion. I heard Jack teasing him about 
that the other day, calling him ‘Big Nose.’ I will cer- 
tainly counsel with both these young men separately. 
Frank should understand why he feels and acts as he 
does, and so should Jack.” 


“T suppose you’re right, Nelle,” said Frank’s moth- 
er, thoughtfully. “I hadn’t considered how things might 
be from Frank’s angle; in fact I didn’t know that rapid 
growth threw the body out of proportion for a while. 
I merely looked at the annoyance he caused all of us. 
We'll all try to do better, and Jack must certainly adopt 
a more sympathetic attitude and stop his teasing.” 


“Anne,” said Aunt Nelle, “you could do a great deal 
to make life happy for Frank. Whether he admits it 
or not, I can see that he has an enormous respect for 
your opinion as to good taste in clothes, and as to what 
is the right and proper thing to do on social occasions. 
If you take an affectionate interest in helping him select 
his new suit or his tie and tell him he looks fine when 
he goes out, you'll send him off feeling more self-con- 
fident. 

“He needs help to overcome his timidity, and 
whether he does overcome it or not depends largely on 
the way all of you help him through this difficult, period. 


Let him have friends in to visit him occasionally and 
play the host himself. If Jack doesn’t listen to reason 
and stop teasing after I talk with him, I’m going to 
take him home with me for a month’s visit. 

“Now, sister,” she continued to Frank’s mother, “I’m 
going to send you a book we’ve been studying in our 
parent education group. It’s The Psychology of Ado- 
lescence, by Leta S. Hollingsworth. We found it very 
helpful. I want you and brother Sam to read it, and 
I don’t think it would hurt Anne to do the same. She's 
planning to be a teacher and she couldn’t start out in 
a better way than by learning to understand and help 
her own brother over his hard places.” 

If Frank had known, perhaps he would have, in 
his heart, thanked God for his Aunt Nelle and her study » 
group. 





“Water by Wire” 


i ATER by Wire” is a new slogan many house- 

wives have applied to their electrical water sys- 
tems. These electrical servants take electricity from 
the power line and deliver “water on tap” to the kitchen, 
bathroom, and laundry. 

There is certainly nothing that can contribute more 
to the comfort and convenience of the home than af 
ample supply of running water. “A water supply syS- 
tem should be simple in design, reliable in operation, and 
low in first cost and operating expense,” says Prof. 
G. I. Johnson, extension engineer of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. 

“Given water at a reasonable depth and distance, am 
electric water system measures up well to the require- 
ments and solves the water supply problem,” says 
Johnson. 















MEAT PIE (right) 


4 tablespoons flour 
VY recipe Calumet Biscuit Dough - 
—use basic recipe 


2 pounds beef or veal 
(or beef and veal) 
2 teaspoons salt 
Boiling water 
Cut meat into 1-inch cubes. Brown in skillet with small 
amount of fat. Add salt and enough boiling water to cover. 
Simmer gently 1'/2 hours, or until tender. Mix flour to a paste 
wich small amount of cold water, add to meat mixture, and 
cos k until thickened, stirring weil. Turn into casserole and 
reheatin oven until gravy bubbles. Roll biscuit dough '/2 inch 
hich k. Cut into diamond-shaped sections, and arrange on top 
of meat mixture. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 minutes, or 
until biscuits are done. (Carrots, onions, and potatoes may be 
added to meat mixture and cooked with it 10 minutes before 
flour is added.) Serves 8. 


QUICK CINNAMON ROLLS 
(above) 


¥ recipe Calumet Biscuit Dough 
—use basic recipe 

1'/, tablespoons butter 
Roll biscuit dough '/; inch thick. Cream butter, sugar, and 
cinnamon. Add currants, and sprinkle mixture over dough. 
Roll as for jelly roll. Cut in 1 inch slices. Dot pan generously 
with butter, and sprinkle with additional sugar. Place rolls on 
top, cut-side down. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 minutes, 
then decrease heat to modeiate (350° F.) and bake 15 minutes 
longer, or until done. Makes 6 rolls. 


hat! 


3 tablespoons sugar 
Vy teaspoon cinnamon 
VY, cup currants or raisins 


thing 


lumet’s Double-Action 


until you try the Calumet basic recipe given above. 


Here is news! Read and learn how Calumet 
Baking Powder glorifies plain biscuit dough—and 
turns a host of dishes into thrilling new creations. 

Calumet, you see, acts twéce—not just once. And 
this remarkable Double-Action works a magic 
transformation in your baking. You can’t picture 
how tender, how marvelously good biscuit dough 
can be—until you try Calumet. Youcan’t imagine 
what delicious treats biscuit dough can create — 


Ne 
ACTION 


LOOK! See Calumet’s Double-Action! 


Make This Test To-day! Put two level teaspoons of Calumet 
into a glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
slowly, half filling the glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s 
first action—the action designed to begin in the mixing bowl 
when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the 
glass in a pan of ot water on the stove. In a moment, a second 
tising will start and continue until the mixture reaches the 
top of the glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s second action— 
the action that Calumet holds in reserve to take place in the 
heat of the oven. 

Double-Acting— Combination Type! Calumet’s Double- 
Action, explained above, is the result of a scientific comlina- 
tion of two gas-releasing ingredients, one of which acts chiefly 
during the mixing and the other chiefly during the baking. 

For this reason, Calumet is known both as ‘‘The Double- 
Acting’’ and ‘‘Combination Type’’ baking powder. 


CALUMET BISCUIT DOUGH 


This is the basic recipe that makes any one of these 
fascinating dishes 
2 cups sifted flour Ya teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons Calumet 4 tablespoons butter or other shortening 
Baking Powder 2, cup milk (about) 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift again. 
Cut in shortening. Add milk gradually until soft dough is formed. 
Turn out on floured board, knead slightly. Roll Y2 inch thick. Cut 
with floured biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 
minutes. Makes 12 biscuits. 
(All measurements are level) 


ake all these 


DATE SHORTCAKES (below) 


1 teaspoon lemon juice 
Dash of salt 

VY. recipe Calumet Biscuit 
Dough~—use basic recipe 


Combine dates, water, sugar, lemon juice, and salt. Cook over 
slow fire, stirring frequently, until mixture thickens. Cool. 
Roll biscuit dough 'g inch thick. Cut with large round cutter 
Remove centers from half of circles with small round cutter, 
leaving rings. Brush tops with butter, sprinkle with sugar, 
and place on greased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven (475° F.) 
10 minutes, or until done. Spread each round biscuit thickly 
with date mixture, adjust rings on top and fill with additional 
date mixture. Serve with lemon sauce. Makes 4 shortcakes. 


1 cup dates, seeded and chopped 
VY. cup water ; 
Ys cup brown sugar, firmly 
packe 


PIMENTO CHEESE BISCUITS 
(left) 


VY recipe Calumet Biscuit Dough 


2 ounces pimento cheese I : 
—use basic recipe 


2 tablespoons butter 


Combine cheese and butter and melt over hot water, stirring 
until blended. Roll biscuit dough '/4 inch thick, cut with small 
floured cutter, and place on greased baking sheet. Pour cheese 
mixture over biscuits. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 minutes 
or until done. Makes 12 biscuits. 

Orange Biscuits, Swedish Tea Rolls, Cherry and Almond 
Rings—and other wonderfully delicious variations can be made 
so easily from the ac ga recipe. The new Calumet Baking 
Book tells how. We'll gladly send you a copy free. Mail the 
coupon below. 


gorgeous 


rom biscuit dough ¢ 


For the beauty of it is—this one simple recipe 


is the ‘‘makings’’ of no end of tempting sur- 
prises. With this ome recipe, you can make all 
kinds of fancy biscuits, fruit shortcakes, scones, 
meat pies, rolls and quick breads galore. The 
four suggestions above are just a few examples. 
Try any of them. Try some of your own favorites. 
Just use the basic recipe—and see what triumphs 
you achieve! 

Two Actions—the secret of perfect baking 
Here is how Calumet’s Double-Action brings 
such unusual perfection to biscuit dough and all 
your cakes and quick breads. Calumet’s first 
action begins in the mixing bowl. This starts 
the leavening. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins and continues the leavening. Up! 
...up!... it keeps raising the batter or dough 
and holds it high and light. Your baking is 
- bound to turn out beautifully. 


All baking powders are required by law to be 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


MARION JANE PARKER 
c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 


$.f. F.— 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Name _ 





Street. 





State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 
This offer not good in Canada 


City __ 














i : 


dough! 
© 


made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not 
all are alike in their action nor in the amount 
that should be used. And not all will give you 
equally fine results in your baking. Calumet’s 
scientifically balanced combination of two gas- 
releasing ingredients produces perfect leavening 
action—Double-Action! 

Notice that the basic recipe given calls for 
only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each cup 
of sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet propor- 
tion and should be followed for best results—a 
splendid economy which the perfect efficiency 
of Calumet’s leavening action makes possible! 

Get Calumet to-day!...Calumet 
is a product of General Foods 


Corporation. 


WONDERFUL NEW 
BAKING BOOK 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 


© 1931, 


G. F. CORP 


























You Get More Strength, More 
Safety. More Comfort, More Value 
in Body by Fisher 


7 7 
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Fisher Wood-and-Steel Construction. Just as the wooden handle Fisher Roof Construction. There is no other type of roof con- 2. 
of your ax absorbs the shocks of the ax head, so does the struction so safe and so sturdy as the Fisher bow-and-slat tal 
famous Fisher wood-and-steel body construction absorb type. Rigid braces of heavy steel secure the roof to the body ab 
road shocks and provide great strength, long life and frame, and ‘strong steel corner braces reinforce the entire ‘ide 
maximum safety. The framework is of sturdy, selected hard- body structure. Such construction, assuring immeasurably 
woods, reinforced throughout with strong metal braces. greater safety, sturdiness and long life, is typical of the * 
Over this are placed the body panels of fine steel. greater durability built into every Body by Fisher. on 
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Fisher Metal Paneling. Body panels, as Fisher makes them, Adjustable Driver’s Seat. Comfort is increased and driving ie 
are heavy, strong units with all mouldings and window made easier by the Fisher adjustable driver’s seat. Turning - 
reveals formed directly in the metal, not fastened on. The the convenient handle moves the entire seat forward or back- nic 
cover for the front pillars is one piece. That means there ward through a range of three inches. The resilient, comfort- bro 
are no mouldings to work loose, no exposed joints to open able, form-fitting cushions are inclined at the correct angle for ~y 
and let in cold air or rain. Body panels are drawn on steel- greatest riding ease. Fine coiled springs and thick soft pad- ie 
faced dies, insuring a smooth surface for finer body finish. ding assure resiliency coupled with strength and durability. P 
a ¢ 
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Enjoy the Advantages of Bodies by Fisher 

Not only in solid, substantial construction, but in are upholstered in rich, long-wearing fabrics and " 
; : offe 
all qualities of style, comfort, luxury and conven- _ their fittings reflect the latest mode. You make sure lab 
ience, Bodies by Fisher are recognized aT See of enjoying all the Fisher qualities, of get- any 
. i ) pla 
as outstanding. Their beauty of line and | } } ting more body value for your money, libe 

color is a lasting beauty. Their comfort + | when you buy one of the General Motors I 
. . . . . 4 9 , 7 
is restful and luxurious. Their interiors |] -F 1S HER [| cars—the only cars with Body by Fisher. Che 
} eco 
the 
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Five reasons 

































for Chevrolet’s unexcelled economy 





(Why is it that a car so big, fast 
CHEVROLET, 








and powerful as the Chevrolet 
Six costs so little to operate and maintain? 
The answer lies in five outstanding factors of 
Chevrolet economy: 
I. Every fea- 
ture of the Chevrolet motor that affects fuel and 
oil economy has been the subject of specially 
intensive study and development by Chevrolet 
engineers. The result is that 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline is a common experience with 
Chevrolet owners. And oil expense is practi- 


cally negligible. 


2. dern ¢ ¢, An impor- 
tant reason for Chevrolet’s day-after-day depend- 
ability lies in its modern chassis design. For 
example: The heavy 152-inch frame supports 
the body throughout its length. And Chevrolet’s 
six-cylinder motor minimizes the wearing 


vibration that can lead to so many repair bills. 


3. Excelles of Man As 
one example of the care used in building 
the Chevrolet Six—pistons are matched to 
within 14 ounce and fitted to less than three 
thousandths of an inch clearance. Piston pins, 
too, are allowed to vary in size only 3/10 of 
one thousandth of an inch and are individually 
fitted to their bushings. As a result of pre- 
cision like this, thousands of Chevrolet owners 
have traveled 20,000 miles or more, without 


having their motors opened for major servicing. 








A. High-Quality Materials. Chevrolet 





rear axle gears are built of costly 314 per cent 
nickel steel. Pistons are bushed with high-grade 
bronze. Transmission gears and springs are made 


of chrome-vanadium steel. Brake linings are a anon’ 





special high-quality moulded type. Obviously, rent a Leitiiaieai 
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a car made of such fine materials must last 


longer and cost less to maintain. 
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&o. Eeonomical Nationwide Service. The New Chevrolet Coach 
Over 10,000 authorized PEIN service stations 


offer extremely low flat-rate charges on both 


lab d i . No charge i de f 
ee ee ee NEW CHEVROLET SIX 
placements made under the terms of Chevrolet’s 


liberal Owner’s Service Policy. The Great American Value 


In addition to all these basic economies, 

Chevrolet gives you the extra dollars and cents 

New Low Prices— Roadster, $475; Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495; Phaeton, $510; Standard Coupe, 

$535; Coach, $545; Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545; Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575; Five-Passenger 

lai i i Coupe, $595; Convertible Cabriolet, $615; Standard Sedan, $635; Special Sedan, $650; Convertible Landau Phaeton, 
r an extended period of time by means of $650. Special equipment extra. Chevrolet truck chassis, $355 to $590. Low delivered prices and easy terms. 

the liberal G. M. A. C. monthly payment plan. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


economy of one of the lowest delivered prices on 


the market. And this original cost can be spread 
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new PLYMOUT 
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Plymouth Sedan (2-door), $575 


Chrysler Motors Engineers’ | 
Greatest Contribution to Modern Motoring 


HE new Plymouth with Floating Power 

is the challenge of Chrysler Motors engi- 

neers to the whole world of lowest-priced cars. 

With the discovery and development of Float- 

ing Power, they finally attain the goal which a 

discouraged industry had abandoned as futile 
and hopeless. 

For more than a quarter of a century, engi- 
neers had endeavored to wipe out the “inter- 
rupted torque” that sent tremors up through 
the frame to passengers and driver—but always 
without complete success. 

One by one they admitted defeat, begging the 
question by adopting additional cylinders, sac- 
rificing economy for greater smoothness. 

Chrysler Motors engineers, while designing 
fine sixes and eights for Dodge, DeSotoandChry- 
sler, have labored unceasingly for the perfected 
Four, which they have steadfastly maintained 
to be the ideal car for the lowest-price field. 

Floating Power, new and exclusive in Ply- 
mouth, is an engineering discovery that actually 
achieves the smoothness of an Eight with the 
siraplicity of design and the economy of opera- 
tior that are the birthright of the Four. 


The Floating Power principle allows the en- 
gine to rock on its natural axis. The Plymouth 
engine mountings—and there are only two—are 
so placed that the engine, if it were free to ro- 
tate, would do so in perfect balance. At each 
mounting, live rubber, nearly an inch thick, 
allows the engine to rock or oscillate on this 
natural axis, thusdissipating the impulses caused 
by its power explosions. 

Floating Power is so new, so startlingly revo- 
lutionary that you must experience it to under- 
stand just how sensational is this greatest 
contribution by Chrysler Motors engineers to 
modern motoring. 

Get behind the wheel of a new Plymouth. 

Step on the accelerator. Feel how quickly and 
smoothly the 56-h.p. engine whisks you to stop- 
watch speeds of 65 and 70 miles an hour. Then 
suddenly take your foot off the accelerator. Make 
a mental comparison of its noiseless deceleration 
with the roaring of other fours, and even of in- 
ferior sixes, when put to the same test. 

The new Plymouth also includes Free Wheel- 
ing as standard equipment. This great feature 
saves on gas, oil and engine wear. It permits 





quick and noiseless shifting of gears in all for- 
ward speeds without declutching. 

Plymouth also gives you a new Easy-Shift 
transmission. You can shift quickly from second 
to high and back again at speeds of 35 and 45 
miles an hour without clashing cr grinding of 
gears, even with Free Wheeling locked out. 

On its sturdy double-drop frame, Plymouth 
carries full-size Safety-Steel bodies. Plymouth is 
the only car in its price group with internal 
hydraulic brakes, unexcelled for safety. 

And Plymouth has an entirely new styling, 
comparable in beauty with far costlier cars. 

Throughout the country 10,000 dealers — 

Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler—stand ready tcday 
to demonstrate the phenomenal performance 
that wipes out all earlier conceptions of fine 
motoring among lowest-priced cars. 
New Plymouth Body Styles—Roadster $535, Sport 
Roadster $595, Sport Phaeton $595, Coupe $565, 
Coupe (with rumble seat) $610, Convertible Coupe 
$645, Sedan (2-door) $575, Sedan (4-door 3-window) 
$635, f.0.b. factory. Wire wheels standard at noextra 
cost. Low delivered prices. Convenient time-pay- 
ments. Non-shatterable glass is available on all 
models at small extra cost. 


NEW PLYMOUTH IS SOLD BY ALL DODGE, DE SOTO AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 
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When Dixie Belles Answer School Bells 


CHOOLS and schoolgirls occupy the 

center of the stage now. And school 
days are days when every girl wants to 
be a “belle,” for is it not the French 
|word meaning beautiful? And _ school 
days are days when every girl who has 
a beautiful complexion is the “envy and 
admiration of all her friends” and every 
girl who has it not wants to attain one. 
Quite naturally so, for every girl has a 
right to be as lovely as she possibly can. 
The impressions you make at school are 
very lasting ones, so there will never be 
a more important time in your life for 
the setting of beauty standards. 


Of course beauty never meant and 
never will mean vanity, and at school it 
does not mean preening and primping, 
with rouge and lipstick. But it does mean 
starting out every day as fresh and im- 
maculate and well-groomed as though 
you'd just stepped out 


heavy punishment in coarse pores, black- 
heads, and blemishes. 

For this night cleansing perhaps you'll 
need only washing with a pure, mild soap 
and warm water (not hot), followed by 
several rinsings, one of them cold. This 
face washing can be done as part of your 
daily bath. Perhaps you will like to use 
a cleansing cream before the soap and 
water if your skin is oily, afterwards if 
it is dry. If it is very oily pat on some 
witch-hazel or other skin tonic and hop 
into bed. If your skin is very dry leave 
a bit of cleansing or cold cream on over- 
night several times a week. This is often 
enough to keep the skin soft and smooth, 
but not enough to clog the pores or pre- 
vent their breathing properly. 

Next morning a dash of cold water is 
all you need, but for very oily skin pat- 
ting with the skin tonic will freshen and 

dry the skin and 





of a bandbox. And 
this means that al- 
though a busy school- 
girl or teacher like 
you cannot spend lots 
of time in beauty 
care, there are cer- 
tain beauty rites that 
you must do regularly 
every day to “keep 
that schoolgirl 
plexion” and that 
perfectly groomed ap- 
pearance. 


|" MEANS that you 
will see that your 
shoes are clean and 
polished, your hose 
immaculate and worn 
with the seams 
straight; that your 
hems are even and 
your slip doesn’t show ; 


and neat 
to greet. 
new 


ing, too. 





Schoolgirls young and fresh 
Schoolward turn old friends 
They’ll perhaps make many 


If they’re wise and charm- 


make your powder 
smooth on beautifully. 
But if your skin is 
very dry, and sensi- 
tive to every breath 
of wind and _ cold, 
you'll want a powder 
base—just the tiniest 
bit—which may be a 
vanishing cream, a 
lotion, or a cold cream. 
If you use cold cream 
apply it just after 
washing your face 
and take it off just 
before powdering. 


If Mother doesn’t 
object and you are a 
bit pale or sallow, use 
just a suspicion of 
rouge. But don’t—oh 
please don’t go to 
school with what the 
boys call “gobs and 








that your coat and 
dress and hat are spot- 
less; that you take a bath every day and 
use a liquid deodorant two or three times 
a week, and oftener if you wear woolen 
dresses or sweaters; that you keep your 
hair clean, well brushed, and _ shining, 
and wear it in a style becoming to you 
father than in some queer way you think 
fashionable because “all the girls are 
doing it.” Remember that nowadays in- 
dividuality is the keynote of Fashion and 
of real beauty, so that clothes and hair- 
‘ressing that suit your type are more 
ashionable than any so-called “style” 
iitended for a type just your opposite. 
Hands tell many things about your 
habits and standards, so keep them as 
~ lovely as youcan. Now don’t tell Mother 
that Sally Carter said not to wash the 
dishes or sweep. You can do both and 
fot show a trace if you apply hand lotion 
aiterwards, and then you have the added 
eauty described by the poet who said, 
“Beautiful hands are those that do 
; Something for others the whole day through.” 


~ (Perhaps my quotation is not exact.) 
4 Give yourself a good manicure every Sat- 
“iday or Sunday, following directions in 
the little manicure kit you can buy for a 
few cents. Every time you wash your 
‘ands push back the cuticle to make the- 
fet moons show. Every morning run 
_e orange wood stick around the base 
“@f the nail and underneath the top, and 
off the nail with an emery board. 

your hands will stay nice until the 

manicure. 


OW for the schoolgirl complexion! 
Never, never go to bed without 
@nsing your skin thoroughly. That’s a 
against beauty and one that exacts 


ie. 
Ss 


gobs” of rouge and 
lipstick dabbed on so that you look like 
you were made up for the class play! 
You, who live on a farm, should have 
such glowing color in your lips and 
cheeks as to make city dwellers and 
older women “green with envy,” and 
when you add artificial color to this you 
spoil the lovely picture. And besides it’s 
fashionable to have natural color now! 


NOTHER thing I beg of’ you for 
Sally Carter’s sake: Don’t be dab- 

bing at your face with a powder puff or 
lipstick in classes or between. Boys and 
teachers both think it’s silly. Look as 
lovely as you can when you leave home 
in the morning, powder a bit at the 
morning recess, and at noon spend a few 
minutes washing your face and repowder- 
ing it if you think necessary. Then for- 
get all about yourself and your looks. 
Don’t let a love of beauty become vanity. 


All these suggestions take far longer to 
tell about than to do. Fifteen minutes 
night and morning, with a few minutes 
extra at lunch time and a few hours on 
Saturday for shampoos, manicures, and 
special corrective treatments, should keep 
any schoolgirl looking so fresh and dainty 
and sweet that teachers and classmates 
will remember you through the years for 
your dainty beauty and charm. Here’s 
wishing you the happiest school year 
you’ve ever had! 





I READ with a great deal of interest 
the garden articles in The Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist. In 1929 I grew on 
my farm and used on my table products 
to the value of $1,175. Last year I did 
better and this year I have done still bet- 
ter-~—D. D. Tilbury. 
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Figure Fence Cost the Year 


by 


This SEAL is on the FENCE 
| EA 





that gives you most 
for your money 


HEN you buy fence, look for 

this seal that identifies gen- 
uine Copper-bearing Dixisteel Fence 
and get many years of extra serv- 
ice at no greater cost. Dixisteel 
Fence is the time-proven standard 
for Southern Farms. It has always 
had just the right armor-plate of 
rust-proof, crack-proof, peel-proof 
zinc on the outside of the wires. 
Now it has the right amount of 
rust-resisting COPPER—20 to 30 
points—blended into the steel 
wires themselves. Copper defies 
the forces that attack farm fence. 
The blending of copper into Dixi- 
steel makes it the best and cheapest 


\ GALVANIZED. 
STEEL WIRE 


sion and contraction and absorb 
shocks. On all Dixisteel’s advan- 
tages. On fence made in the South 
to suit Southern farms. The Dixi- 
steel dealer’s store near you is 


fence you can buy, no matter what 
you pay. Insist on this great pro- 
tection from rust and the weather. 
Insist on Dixisteel’s four-wrap, 
can’t slip, hinge-joint construction. 
On full size wires. On wavy 
tension curves to allow for expan- 


Fence Headquarters. Go _ there 
whenever you need fence ma- 
terials. But first, mail the coupon 
at once for valuable information 
about fencing for bigger farm 
profits. 


MAIL for FREE BOOK on fencing 


Address 
Dept. R-62 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY - Atlanta, Ga. |) 


You’re paying for fences, why, not own them! 














THE SUN IS SHINING 
ON THE POULTRYMAN 


With egg prices up, America’s Quality Lay- 
ing Mash costs 30% less than a year ago 


Here’s the finest egg mash that money can buy. Guar- 
anteed to deliver more results per pound of mash than 
any other. And now selling for the lowest price in history. 
30% less than a year ago! 

Every ingredient a laying hen needs is here. You don’t 
need to add a single thing. Here are plenty of Vitamins A 
and B to keep hens healthy, up to par, full of stamina. 
Abundant sunshine Vitamin D to store-up for use in the 
dark sunless days of winter. (You don’t have to buy cod 
liver oil.) Vitamin E to insure high hatchability. All these 
vitamins are mighty important right now, for hens store 
them up against the drain of heavy laying. 

Here it is at its lowest price in history. There is abso- 
lutely no reason to take a chance with inferior feed. De- 
termine now to make money this year. Make up your 
mind to feed Pratts. See your dealer about it, or write us. 
Pratt Food Company, 124 Walnut St., Dept. 205, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


BUTTERMILK LAYING MASH 


Camplete in Vitamins + At the Lowest Price in Its History 
PRATT FOOD ; COMPANY ¢ 124 Wauwr Smt ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Indera PROTECTS THE | 
CHILDREN AGAINST COLDS 


N Indera Figurfit (Cold 

Pruf) Knit Slip is the 
ideal garment for school 
days. 
The dampness, chilly winds 
and biting blasts 
cannot penetrate 
these soft form- 
fitting garments, 
They keep your 
children well 
protected against 
colds and coughs. 









Made for grown 
ups too. Knitted to fit like 
a tailored gown in all wool, 
rayon and wool, rayon and 
mercerized, cotton and wool 
and all cotton. Attractive 
fast pastel shades. Inexpen- 
sively priced. Ask your 
dealer to show you Indera 
in the regular or_ sport 
model with the STA-UP 
shoulder straps. Write for 
FREE Style Folder No. 33 


INDERA MILLS CO. 
Winston-Salem 
N.C. 


— 
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METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 

COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
© bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
ind roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. Writ 
for Catalog No. 174. i 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING Co. 
924-974 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 































The Soap That’s Known and 
Sold The World Around 


Cuticura 


Nothing Better for Daily Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12B, Malden, Mass, 











GRANITE MONUMENTS: 


at World’s Lowest Prices—Genuine 
Stone Mountain Monument 2-ft., 8 
in. high, weight 500 Ibs,, freight pre- 
paid, lettering free Many other de- 
signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated folder. @ 
Tye 





Stone Mountain Monument 
Corporation, Dept. S-2. 
Station C, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Always mention The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist when ordering goods 
from our advertisers. 
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FOR FARM LIGHT PLANTS 
Announcing ae 


NEW SUPERHETERODYNE MODELS 


Now you can have radio's latest sensation —an L. 
Tatro Superheterodyne. Operated from any light 
socket — No more trouble with bothersome “A” 
New — Low — Prices. 





Batteries. 


ENJOY PERFECT 
RADIO RECEPTION 


Economical 32 Volt operation, no more costly re- 
placements of ‘‘B’”’ batteries every few months, less 
current than a 50 watt light bulb — all up-to-date 
features — selective — powerful marvelous tone — 
beautiful cabinet. FREE information. 


Mail Coupon for Details 






Name 





Town 





R. F.D 
My Dealer's Name is 


State. 











L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. J 







ROWING chil- 

dren have special 
needs in the way of 
foods. Therefore, plan- 
ning and packing the 
school lunch is as im- 
portant a job as is the 
planning of the other 
meals of the day. In 
fact, if it is to be at all 
adequate. it must be 


planned with refer- 
ence to the other 
meals. Many _ times 
the school child has 


a cold and is forced to 
lose time from school 
as aresult of improper 
diet, or in later life he 
has physical disorders 


which can be traced 
to lack of proper 
nourishment during 


the school years. 

Wherever possible 
something hot should 
be provided for the 
school lunch. If the school has a lunch 
room, or if the home economics depart- 
ment or some teacher provides one or more 
hot dishes, the problem is an easy one 
for the mother. If a hot dish is not possi- 
ble a hot beverage or even hot soup may be 
brought from home in a thermos bottle. 

For carrying the lunch from home 
numerous boxes and baskets are avail- 
able. Perhaps the best type is a metal 
container as it will protect the food from 
rain, stand much abuse, and hold firmly 
the thermos bottle or glass jar which con- 
tains the soft or liquid foods. Of course 
it needs to be washed frequently with 
warm suds, be rinsed in boiling water, 
and sunned occasionally to protect the 
food from mold and spoilage. Waxed 
paper is necessary if sandwiches and 
vegetables are to arrive in good condi- 
tion. If the food is packed without first 
being wrapped it not only is unattractive 
but the flavors of the foods may be in- 
termingled so that they are not appetiz- 
ing, while fresh vegetables will be limp 
and sandwiches will be dried out. 


SEAR WICHES are necessarily the 
mainstay of the lunch packed at home. 
However, it is entirely possible to see to it 
that the child’s lunch fits into the day’s 
ration in such way as to provide what 
is needed. Each day every child should 


‘have at least a quart of milk in some 


form; two servings of fruit daily; two 
servings of vegetables each day (besides 
potatoes); some cereal foods twice or 
three times a day (including bread and 
some whole grain cereals); meat, eggs, 





By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


fish or cheese once a day; a small quan- 
tity of sugar or some other sweet each 
day; some fat, such as butter or mayon- 
naise on bread or in sandwiches, or some 
fats included in cooked foods, and six or 
eight glasses of water daily. 


N order to include all of the above in 

the child’s daily diet it is necessary to 
plan the school lunch so that it will in- 
clude some of the essential§ and thus fit 
into the daily menu. 

This is not as big a task as it appears 
at first to be. For example a half pint 
glass jar may be filled with milk (plain 
or flavored), with canned fruit, a cooked 
vegetable, cottage cheese, a salad, or a 
dessert. A small thermos bottle may be 
fitted into the lunch box or basket and 
be filled with cold milk or fruit juice, 
hot cocoa, hot soup, or a creamed meat 
or vegetable. The sandwiches need not 
always be bread and meat but may be 
planned so as to supplement the rest of 
the lunch. The dessert may be cookies, 
gingerbread, sponge cake, sweet sand- 
wiches, fresh or canned fruit, stuffed dates, 
raisins, figs, baked or boiled custard, tarts, 
puddings, or candy. 

Below are given 20 lunch box menus, 
which will help to solve the mother’s 
problem of the right type of lunch. 


Simple conveniences will make for a 
better balanced lunch and one that is 
more attractively served. Some of the 


Lunches 


following will be 
needed to pack the 
type of lunches sug. 
gested below :— 

1.Oiled paper for 
wrapping food. 

2Small fork and 
spoon. 

3. Glass jar for salads 
and desserts. 

4. Bottle for beverages, 
If these are to be kept 
hot or ice-cold a half-pint 
thermos bottle should be 
provided. 

5. Glass or paper cups 
for drinking. 

6. Paper napkins, one 
of which may be spread 
on desk when food is 
served, 


The best lunch in 
the world can _ be 
spoiled by packing, 
Sandwiches should be 
cut into convenient 
sizes and _ wrapped 
carefully in oiled paper. A covered jelly 
glass or screw top jar nicely holds 4 
baked apple, pudding, or salad. And don’t 
forget the spoon or fork. These should 
be no trouble if they fit into the lunch 
container. The thermos bottle, fruit jar, 
and the heavier portions of the lunch 
should be put on the bottom and the 
whole basket or box covered with a nap- 
kin before the cover is put on. 


For school lunches the sandwich bread 
does not need to have the crusts removed 
or be sliced very thin. It is obvious, 
however, that the filling should be gen- 
erous enough to make the sandwich tasty, 
If the kind of bread is varied often the 
sandwiches are more interesting. Whole 
wheat and rye bread, Boston brown 
bread, raisin, and nut bread are some of 
the popular ones. 


REGULAR school luncheon, shared 

by teachers and pupils, has tremen- 
dous advantages. If only one hot dish is 
prepared at school to supplement what the 
children bring from home, it draws the 
pupils together socially. If served to all 
at one time it gives the teacher opportu- 
nity to teach good table manners. It 
also makes possible the teaching of cook- 
ery, food values, and table service. The 
serving of a hot school lunch deserves 
the support of superintendents, teachers, 
and boards of education and should be- 
come an ‘accepted part of the school sys- 
tem. Where it has been given a thor- 
ough trial it has been found to be a valu- 
able part of school training and a pro- 
tection to good health. 
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One deviled egg, 1 bread and butter 
sandwich, 1 fig and nut sandwich, 1 ap- 
ple, milk, 

II 

Two sandwiches of sliced cold roast 
meat with a leaf of lettuce in each, a 
few potato chips, a stalk of celery, 
dried figs, and spice cake. 

III 


Two sandwiches of brown bread and 
cottage cheese, 1 chopped cucumber and 
mayonnaise sandwich, an orange or ap- 
ple, and a piece of candy. 

IV 

Broiled ham and crusty biscuits, 

raw vegetable salad, baked apple, milk. 
Vv 


One scrambled egg sandwich, 1 pea- 
nut butter sandwich, radishes, apple, 
milk, gingerbread. 

VI 


One sandwich of cold meat, 1 cream 
cheese and jam sandwich, dried figs, 
cookie. 

: VII 
One sandwich of chopped hard cooked 
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Twenty Lunch Box Menus 


egg, cream of tomato soup and saltines, 
orange, chocolate bar. 
VIII 
Two chicken sandwiches, celery, rice 
pudding, dates. 
IX 
Two nut sandwiches, apple and cel- 
ery salad, crackers, cup custard. 


x 
Boston brown bread and butter sand- 
wiches, baked beans, ripe tomato, ap- 
ple tart. 
XI 
Two chopped bacon and whole wheat 
bread sandwiches, peaches, cookies, 
milk. 
XII 
Two chopped salmon sandwiches, cole 
slaw, lemonade, raisins. 
XII 
Two ground ham sandwiches (on 
whole wheat bread), grated carrot and 
pineapple salad, a large tomato, cup 
custard, 
XIV 


One cheese sandwich, 1 tomato sand- 


wich, potato salad, milk, 1 piece of 
chocolate fudge. 


Biscuits and fried chicken, chopped 
fresh fruit (either as salad with may- 
onnaise’ or slightly sweetened for des- 
sert), milk, cake. 

XVI 

Chopped watercress on whule wheat 
bread and butter sandwiches, cream 
vegetable soup, apple, nuts. 


XVII 


Peanut butter sandwiches, banana, 
fruit gelatine, milk. ; 


XVIII 
Baked ham sandwiches, raw vegeta- 
ble salad, hot cocoa or cold chocolate 
milk, cup cake. 
XIX 
One cheese sandwich, 1 egg sand- 
wich, cole slaw (or lettuce salad), can- 
ned peaches, cookies. 


XX 


One pimiento and cheese sandwich, 
1 jelly and nut sandwich, 1 apple, cin- 
namon bun, , 
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| Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 





How to Prevent Rabies 


O ONE should dare take a chance 
N of having rabies when bitten by a 
dog, the identity of which is not known, 
any more than he would deny himself 
medical treatment 
when “bitten by a 
snake in the dark.” 
All snakes, of course, 
are not poisonous, 
neither are all dogs 
which bite rabid. 
However, when there 
is any doubt, which 
cannot through inves- 
tigation be promptly 
cleared, scientific 
medical treatment 
should be secured at once. 

If, however, the identity of the dog is 
known, and it appears to be unusually 
yicious; refuses to eat and has convul- 
sions at the sight of water; slobbers or 
foanis at the mouth and especially if it 
drags its “hind parts,” it should be killed 
and the head sent to the state board of 
health laboratory, with request that the 
brain be examined for rabies, and re- 
sults “reported by wire.” 

Should the health authorities’ report 
be “positive,” “suspicious,” or “doubt- 
ful,” the Pasteur anti-rabic treatment 
should be started without delay. If the 
wound is on the lower extremities—feet 
or legs—it is usually safe to begin treat- 
ment within 14 days. But if the bite is 
on the head, face, shoulders, or on any 
part of the body near the head, it is wise 
to wire the state health authorities for 
the treatment and begin before the labo- 
ratory report is received. The more se- 
yere the wound and the nearer it is to the 
brain, the more hazardous is the risk. 





DR. M. F. HAYGOOD 


ANY drug stores have the anti- 

rabic treatment in stock and in case 
of emergency, treatment can be instituted 
within a few hours. Should the labora- 
tory report be negative treatment can be 
discontinued. 

Many people are much perplexed as to 
what is the wisest action to be taken 
when a member of the family is bitten by 
their own or a neighbor’s dog or cat. 
Some insist that the animal be killed and 
the brain subjected to laboratory examina- 
tion, even though it shows no signs of 
being sick. This is not a logical pro- 
cedure and may lead to grave results. 

Should the animal in question be suf- 
fering from the early and indefinite symp- 
toms of the disease it should be confined 
and observed for about one week. If 
no illness develops, it can be released and 
the incident forgotten, but if symptoms, 
such as mentioned above should be ob- 
served, the animal should be killed and a 
laboratory examination made of brain. 


imate cad of dogs (in particular) 
from rabies can be accomplished 
through preventive inoculation which any 
good veterinarian is capable of adminis- 
tering. A dog that is worth keeping is 
also worth protecting from this disease to 
which the canine family is most suscep- 
tible. 

Vaccine administered to dogs is to be 
administered before the animal is exposed, 
that for humans only to persons who 
have been exposed to the bite or salivary 
secretions of a rabid animal. 

It should definitely be borne in mind 
that the Pasteur vaccine is the only known 
remedy that will actually prevent rabies. 
Its worth has been established through 
its use tens of thousands of times during 
the last half century. But to get the de- 
Sired results, it must be administered by 
@ competent physician. 
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edge of the material in tuck effect, 
the width desired, and baste, then 


No. R-609 New 
range in pastel 
green, ivoryand 

lack. FiveHigh- 
Power burners. 


Here's 30% more cooking speed. 
Fast-as-gas cooking performance 
with fuel economy. Perfection’s 
newly-developed High-Power 
Burner heats a pan for frying in 
two minutes, boils two quarts of 
water in less than nine minutes, 
heats the oven in six minutes... with 


clean, easily controlled heat. 





NOW! MODERN ICELESS 
REFRIGERATION EVERYWHERE! 


Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
Light the burners once a day. Keeps 
food fresh and pure, makes ice cubes, 
right in your kitchen. 

Also made for use with gas. Send for 
free booklet, 


Some distributors’ territories still open. 
Write for franchise details. 
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... Saves time, saves work, saves fuel 


Why put up another day with an 
out-of-date stove? New High-Power 
Perfection stoves and ranges are 
made in sizes for every kitchen. 


Perfections in Color, from $18.50 up 


Porcelain, lacquer and baked enamel 
finishes in soft pastel green, ivory 
and black. Sturdy steel construction. 


Berore YOU BUY ANY STOVE 


Consider the cost of fuel. Kerosene is the 
cheap, dependable fuel. High-Power 
Perfection stoves give you the cooking 
speed of the more costly fuels using the 
economical fuel... safe, clean kerosene. 
Ask your dealer today for a demonstration 
of the High-Power burners with tilting 
drums for easy lighting. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Ol Burning 
STOVES 
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Women’s Magazines 
WOMEN’S CLUB No. 601C 


Household Magazine ...... 1Yr. All for 


§ Good Stories ............... 1Yr. Only 


$ Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 
Everybody’s Poultry Mag- 
ae Se eS eS 1Yr. 
, Country Ho: r 
(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 
2 Progressive Farmer and 

WOMEN’S CLUB No. 603C 


¢ Southern Ruralist ...... 1 Yr. 





r 
$ 
r 


2008000666666 6 644644444 


Fruits & Gardens ......... 1Yr. All for 
: Home Friend .............. 1Yr Only 
Good Stories .............. 4 
Gentlewoman Magazine 1Yr 
> Home Circle ............... r. 
> Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. 


Mail a Dollar Bill—TODAY! 


‘ 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER & SOUTHERN 
3 RURALIST, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ‘ 


2604444442. 


























the winter time. 
like you put them in. 


Given---Without Cost 

This jug, lined with special annealed flint glass, 
has an outside jacket of high grade steel. Has 
regranulated, toasted cork insulation and is given 
without one cent of cost to you. 

OUR OFFER.—Send only two 3-year subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each and we will send you this 
handy Thermos Jug, free and postage paid. 


Handy Thermos Jug 


Every home needs a good Thermos Jug. Take 
your drinking water with you, take ice-cold lem- 
onade on a trip, or take steaming hot coffee in 
Keeps liquids hot or cold, just 


3// Progressive Farmer & Southern Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Benjamin Franklin said “A Penny Saved is a Penny Made.” If 
you want to save up to a dollar select your magazines from the clubs 
listed below. You will get a maximum of quantity and quality of 
reading material at a minimum of cost. 





SPECIAL SEPTEMBER CLUB No. 6006 
REOUNG EID 5 aiaota iiklv ceed oso 6.ds5 bavecdce rahe 1 Year All for 
REE. SSOMION Sasha VEER 5 d%. 0b Ga oN eiseds cae ¥e 1 Year Only 
Gentlewoman Magazine .........cseeeeeceees 1 Year 
OTS MOT e650 b0iks bibd 4.0.95 NU Seep mecagee ser 1 Year 
Illustrated Mechanics .........cccccccccscoce 1 Year 
American Poultry Journal ............+ee00+ 1 Year 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist ............+.- 1 Year 

















SPECIAL SEPTEMBER CLUB No. 6016 SPECIAL SEPTEMBER CLUB No. 6026 











Household Magazine .............. 1 Yr. All for | Needlecraft .....--...0eeeesseeeee 2 Yrs. All for 
MN ee Fy vibe 500. c 0 esse 1 Yr. only | “ood Stories ............---+++.++- 1 Yr. Only 
Gentlewoman Magazine ............ 1 Yr. a eee eer ee ee 2 ¥e. 
Everybody’s Poultry Magazine ...... 1 Yr. Illustrated Mechanics ............. a ¥e. 
The boom pene Py ons «ol Yr. $ NG Wate SOOMIEE: eegcas sess 5.02 1 ae, $ 
formerly Farm ‘ireside . : " vi ‘4 
Sinereisive Warmer-Ruralist ...... 1 Yr. Progressive Farmer-Ruralist ...... 1 Yr. 
SPECIAL SEPTEMBER CLUB No. 6066 m4 
All for 
Pathfinder (Weekly) .......... 1 “Ye. Only Select Your Own Maga- 
rrr eee 2 Yrs. ° Cl b 
CPOE. ss 0c sicctcecceds 1 Yr. zine u 
lS ang a Oa eo $ 30 Your new or renewal one year subscrip- 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist ....1 Yr. 


tion for The Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist is already checked. Just mark a cross 
opposite the other four (4) magazines 
you select and return the coupon below 





SPECIAL SEPTEMBER CLUB No. 6076 


Pathfinder (Weekly) .......... 1 We. ol with only $1.00 and you will receive all 

Woman’s World .............. 1 Yr. five magazines. 

RE MEMEEEOD oiccccosvccnaccsce 3. Ze 

Gentlewoman Magazine ........ Ric $ 30 BIG MAGAZINES $] 
ocak. ees 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


1 Year, For Only 


SPECIAL SEPTEMBER CLUB No. 6146 
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American Poultry Journal....1 Year 




















‘ I The ntry Home .......... 
mecaye aaarng neck re Aor JY) The cram tome seca! YO 
Gentlewoman Magazine ....... 1 Yr. ( ) Everybedy’s Poultry Magazine 1 Year 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist ....1 Yr. $][ 50 ( ) Gentil M Ine ....... ! Year 

CDP RI obese vicsesecend { Year 

(Eire 5 goo aa I b.6 vce Cene seneese 1 Year 

SPECIAL SEPTEMBER CLUB No. 6156 C ) Meme Friend ......ccccccscce { Year 

Pathfinder (Weekly) .......... 1 Yr. All for ( ) Household Magazine ......... 1 Year 

Woman’s World ... -1 Yr. Only ( ) Mlustrated Meshanies ........ 1 Year 

ga 2 = ( ) Poultry Suceess .............. 1 Year 

Tilustrated Mechanics ......... ie 3 $] 75 7" hone eg A gga liaeaeele bs wf 
ee 1 Yr. ‘\ Ser ELE RRS f 


o+eau une 





Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


J ° 
This offer is for a limited time. Mail this coupon at once with your remittance. If 
you are already a subscriber to any of the magazines listed your time will be extended. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, Birmingham, Ala. 
Magazine Club Department 16 
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Our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


——— Platform 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 

2. A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for every 
family. 

3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 

4. Modern equipment for every worker. 

5. Club work and vocational training for every child. 

6. Every crop from purebred seed, every animal from a 
purebred sire. 

7. Support of farm organizations, farm and home agents, 
and codperative marketing by every family. 

8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form of legislation, 
taxation, and education. 

9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns 
to insure a good living at home plus at least two money 
crops and an important cash income from cows, hogs, or 
hens,” as the business policy of every farmer. 

10. A love of the county community, of church and 
school and Sunday school, of country things and country 
sports and recreations, of books and music and art, to enrich 
and ennoble life for every individual. 


Note.—A family scoring 85 or more by our “Farm 
Family Score Card’? published each Jan 1 
is regarded as a “Blue Ribbon Farm F. Nel 


























HE stylish coat dress, No. 7258, was developed in printed silk—white dots 

on a brown background with facings on collar and cuffs in white crepe, 
Canton crepe, soft woolen, broadcloths, or velveteen may also be used. The 
fronts lap from left to right below the V neck opening. The sleeve is a fitted 
model. A collar in shawl outline trims the neck, 
Designed in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38-inch size will require 


= s) 5% yards of 39-inch material. 
e—~ 
a No. 7285 has features that are most flattering to 
S&S the larger woman. The surplice closing, the soft 
TR 58 revers, and becoming neckline with vestee of lace, 
and the pleasing yoke formation in the skirt will 
. appeal to the woman who is looking for a slender- 
izing style. Designed 
in 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 
Be Fae 46, 48, 50, and 52 inches 
sf bust measure. A 46-inch 
< size will require 4% 
yards of 39-inch ma- 
Go. terial. 
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7306 


Simplicity and grace are combined in this 
pleasing style for the growing girl, No. 7036. 
For school wear it may be made of wash mate- 
rial, such as cotton prints, gingham, or shan- 
tung, or in woolen. A neat collar in “Peter 
Pan” style finishes the neck, while a shaped tab 
section relieves the plainness of the front. De- 
signed in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. A_12-year size will require 2% yards 
of 35-inch material. 





The dainty frock for little girls, No. 7306, may be made in dotted Swiss |, 
or crepe de Chine, or in dotted net for very “dress-up” occasions. For play or 
school, cotton prints would be quite pretty. The dress may be made with or 
without sleeves. As pictured in the large view the shoulders are cut long to 
form a tiny cap over the top of the arm. The neck facings may be of contrasting 
material, with a sash to match. Designed in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
6-year size will require 2% yards of 27-inch material if made without sleeves. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 


New Models for Fall 
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Woolens Important 


7) BE smartly and appropriately clad is one of the requirements for a suc- 
cessful school year, whether one is on the high road to college, or has 
already entered those learned walls. The jaunty two-piece ensemble, No. 7121, 
consisting of a one-piece sleeveless dress and a jacket, worn with a smart 
scarf to give it dash, would make an excellent 
beginning for any school wardrobe. Soft brown 
woolen with a plaid scarf would be quite smart. 
However, the new fall cottons, Canton crepe, 
any material that tailors nicely would be suitable. 
Designed in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years, or 34, 
36, and 38 inches bust measure. A 16-year size 
will require 5% yards of 
39-inch material. 


















= Printed percale with fac- 

2 LN ings of pique would be at- 
-- tractive for the house frock, 
4 No. 7263. The deep V open- 


ing outlining a vestee fin- 
ished with a roll collar in 
shawl style gives the slen- 









































derizing effect that is so becoming to the larger 
woman. The inverted plaits in the front and 
back of the skirt also give pleasing lines, af- 
fording comfortable fullness without bulkiness. 
Designed in 9 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 
and 54 inches bust measure. A 44-inch size 
will require 5% yards. 











Checked woolen was used for the pleasing frock for the younger school girl, 
No. 7302. Gingham, cotton prints or other wash material would be quite as at- 
tractive. Designed in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. A 10-year size will 
require 214 yards of 36-inch material. 


Sleepy time will be welcomed by every little girl who has such becoming 
pajamas as No. 7217, and especially if made in a lovely cotton print. Designed 
in 5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. A 6-year size will require 2% yards, 

















If you own an Insurance Policy 


You owe it to yourself and to your dependents to give careful atten- 
tion to the transportation problems that confront America today. 
You should protect your protection by patronizing the railroads, for 
the great life insurance companies of America have invested practi- 
cally 20% of the money that you have paid them in premiums in 
railroad securities, and unless the railroads are restored to a sound 
earning basis, the value of these securities will be seriously lessened. 


The magnitude of the investment by life insurance companies in 
rail securities may be appreciated when these facts are considered: 
Each man, woman and child in the United States is, on the average, 
protected to the extent of $900.00 by life insurance and each family 
to the extent of $3,900.00. At the time this announcement is being 
prepared there is an astounding total of one hundred and eight 
billion dollars worth of life insurance in effect in the United States, 
with a total of sixty-eight million individual policies. If you are 
one of these policy-holders, you are in reality a part owner of the 
railroads and therefore you should be exerting every effort to pre- 
serve the safety of your interests. 


Railroad operation and earning capacity are being threatened by 
the unfair and poorly-regulated invasion of competitive transportation 
agencies. The railroads are not attacking any form of transportation, 
but are simply appealing to the fair-mindedness of the American peo- 
ple, so that all public carriers shall be operated under the same 
restrictions and regulations, and with equalization of taxation. 
Be Meek-LeEM J Travel by train, ship by train, patronize the steam railroads 
MAeiae tetas of America, and you will not only be getting the finest, safest 
To Spend and most satisfactory form of transportation the world has 

ever known, but you will also be protecting your protection, by 
assisting the railroads in earning a fair return on their properties. 







The railroads built this nation. They must continue to be the back- 
bone of its transportation system. See that they get a square deal. 
















LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 
B USING OUR CLASSIFIED COL- 
UMNS You can dispose of Your 


Surplus Farm Products. . ... . 


Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling ! 




















Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 15 cents each. 








For other patterns, send for our new Fall Book of Fashions containing 
designs for women, misses, and children... Price 15 cents. 





Fall Garden Success 


ERE’S the new 1931 Guide 
to Fall Garden success. It’s 
yours free! 

You'll open this handy book 
to the very best flowers and 
vegetables for Fall and Winter 
planting. From it you can plan 
and plant a garden full of satis- 
faction and success. 

It will pay you to select your 
seeds, plants and bulbs from 
this book, just as nearly a half 
million families profit by plant- 
ing Hastings’ Seeds each Fall 
and Winter. See for yourself 
—Send today! 


H.G.HAS INGS CO. 
o} 


e Souths Seedsmen 


Special! 
MADONNA LILIES 


Most popular of all lilies. Snowy 
white, Tanaris with 15 to 20 
blooms, Thrives in sun or shade. 
Largest size, monster bulbs, 30c 
each: 3 for 8c. 12 for $2.75. 
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Choice of THREE 


fane Bryant 
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STOUT WOMENS 
STYLE BOG 


Never before... 
and maybe never 
again... such 
amazing values. 
Newest styles 
from Paris & 
New York, by 
the foremost 
specialist in 
apparel just 

for stout 


Ne 


MATERNITY 
STYLE BQOK jree 


Charming newest 
fashions for ex- 
pectant mothers 
«-- Creat y the 
famous, recog- 
nized leader in 
the maternity 
apparel field — 
Lane Bryant! 
|, «-» Style Book 
sent FREE. 














CHILDRENS 
STYLE BO 


; NTr 
Smart new clothes or They 


for babies, girls —_4 
and boys...upto A 
12 years of age. 
The right things 
to wear... by 
the House that 
knows... and 


at the lowest S 
> 

Lane 

Ney‘ 


Ra Yi 
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y en 
prices we ve 
ever named. 





A NEW SHOPPING THRILL 
NOW ...every stout woman, every ex- 
Ppectant mother, every baby and every 
child ...can have smarter, better clothes. 

For these beautiful Style Books bring a 
mew message: of good cheer from the 
world’s largest specialist. ... 


...the most for your money in all 
our 30 years’ experience; 


»..the same HIGH QUALITY for 
which our house is famous; and 


».. the same absolute guarantee of 
complete satisfaction. 


For one of these free style books, simply 
fill out coupon below and mail TODAY. 


fane Bryant 
39 ST REET at FI ETH "AVEN UE 
NEW YORK 


LANE BRYANT (Dept. 152), 
39th Street at Fifth Avenue, New York 


Dear Madam: Please mail to me the FREE 
STYLE BOOK which I have marked below: 


3 KJ Style Book for Stout Women 


2[__]Style Book for Expectant Mothers 
Fe Isote Book for Infants and Children 








Name 
Complete 












“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

—Shakespeare. 


T WAS two o'clock of a hot Saturday 

afternoon. The county seat was crowd- 
ed with people from every community— 
people from far back in the hills, people 
from large prosperous farms near town, 
and people from the little city itself. The 
streets were so filled that it was difficult 
to make one’s way from store to store. 
Here we poked along behind four girls 
arm in arm. There we jumped the 
corner curb to avoid being spat upon by 
the throng of thoughtless tobacco chew- 
ers. Never could it be more truly said, 
“We could not see the town for the peo- 
ple.” People, people, people; and noise, 
noise, noise. If it was not a spieler from 
the carnival, it was a radio in every 
other store shrieking a speech, moaning 
some music, or shouting the ball scores. 

It was an excellent chance to study 
ideas of good dressing—ideas, mind you. 
The four girls arm in arm, who blocked 
the sidewalk as they tottered along on 
their three-inch heels, strolled up and 
down the main street. Two wore large, 
lacy hats, long, light-colored, ankle- 
length dresses, low cut in the back and 
sleeveless. The other two were hatless. 
It seemed they wanted to show their 
frizzy curls. All four had too much paint, 
lipstick, and powder. Really I wanted to 
get a cloth and dust them off. I feared 
they would choke. I also realized that 
girls who treat themselves so badly as 
to array themselves that way could not 
be expected to be thoughtful of those 
shoppers who were trying to get from 
grocery to dry good stores. 


[‘% THE next block I saw a sight that 
brought gladness to my heart. It was 
a welcome picture to all who saw it— 
two girls beautifully and simply dressed 
for the street. Small hats were worn over 
well arranged hair. Their make-up was 
put on so that it was not visible from 
afar, but did what cosmetics are meant 
to do—to bring out our best features and 
to hide our worst. They wore simple 
suits, tailored at home but trim, gloves, 
hose to match the suits, and medium 
heeled shoes. They would have looked 
well on New York’s Fifth Avenue. 

In between these two extremes of bad 
and good dressing, I saw some well- 
dressed girls. As they had to drive miles 
over dusty roads, they had chosen linene 
frocks with sleeveless coats of medium 
blues and greens, small hats, and shoes 
with comfortable but stylish heels. They 
were without gloves and it was all right. 
I am not a detective, but the fact that 
the out-of-place finery of the first group 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


was soiled makes me think that they 
were careless of other things. I'll wager 
they had holes in their stockings. The 
correctly dressed girls gave the impres- 
sion of being careful of details—hose, 
underclothes, teeth, nails, hair. Anyway 
they are the ones [ would like to depend 
on to get things done if I were looking 
for someone to fill a responsible position. 


The badly dressed girls had spent as 
much time making their toilettes as had 
the others—possibly more. They cheated 
themselves. 


6 dies other day I read a clever phrase 
describing a _ well-dressed person. 
“Her clothes never looked as if she had 
sat up late the night before to make 
them.” You know the look. The dress 
seems ready to come apart at the most 
inopportune moment. The trimming is 
basted on. There are pins where buttons 
or snaps should be. The whole gives an 
impression of insecurity. 


Take time to put your clothes on prop- 
erly. Clothes are so pretty now that it 
is easy to make a good appearance. Sure- 
ly few of us are as careless as the woman 
whose dressing was described thus: “I’m 
going down town, clothes. If you want 
to go too, hang on.” “ 


The advertisement for a tire concern 
carries the telling statement, “Old tires 
are luxuries.” So is a slovenly appear- 
ance—a luxury not the richest of us can 
afford. If a good appearance had no dol- 
lar and cents value, its value in making us 
feel a sense of well-being would make it 
worth while. And who can say that the 
poise giving effect of being well-dressed 
has no dollar and cents value? I be- 
lieve it has, though I do not want to put 
manners on a commercial basis. 


We should all be as attractive as we 
can. If dress is one way to this end, let 
us do our best to be charmingly dressed. 
Good dressing means appropriate dress- 
ing. We are not well dressed if we are 
self-conscious of our clothes to the point 
of embarrassment. Put your clothes on 
carefully and then forget what you are 
wearing. 





Movies Worth Seeing 


UCKLEBERRY FINN.—As de- 

lightful as Tom Sawyer and starring 

the same youngsters—Jackie Coogan, 
Junior Durkin, and Mitzi Green. 

Merely Mary Ann.—A charming story 

of a boarding house Cinderella and a 








ape shi September 1, 1931, 
and ending December 31, 1934, 
the Home Department of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist will con- 
duct a Home Beautification Contest. 
The prizes to be awarded are as fol- 
lows: First prize, $100; second 
prize, $75; third prize, $50; fourth 
prize, $25; fifth prize, $10. 

These prizes totaling $260 will be 
awarded in each of the five territo- 
ries served by the separate editions of 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruraltst. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Madam: 
Home Beautification Contest. 


Enrollment Blank 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Home Beautification Contest 


Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Editor, Home »Department, 


I desire to enroll in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Please send all instructions necessary. 


In addition there will be a grand 
prize of awarded to the 
farm home that makes the high- 
est score of all the contestants in the 
entire South, making a grand total 
of $1,500. 

Anyone desiring to enter this con- 
test may do so by filling out the blank 
below and sending it before Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, to the Editor, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er-Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





(Print Plainly) 





Post Office 


Rural Route and Box Number 





County 





State 




















4 1 Address sat 


young musician, starring Janet Gaynor 
and Charles Farrell. 


The Star Witness—A gripping story, 


combining humor and heartache. Intro. 
ducing Chic Sale. 
Politics—Marie Dressler and Polly 


Moran ina laugh provoking comedy about 
women in politics. 

Honeymoon Lane.—A pleasant romance 
with some good comedy. 

The Magnificent Lie—A girl pretends 
to a blind man that she is a famous ac. 
tress, only to have him recover his sight, 
Starring Ruth Chatterton. 


The Brat.—An amusing picture about 
an adopted waif who causes trouble. 


Previously Recommended. — Alexander 
Hamilton, Daddy Longlegs, Young as 
You Feel, Young Donovan’s Kid, Fame, 
Skippy, The Millionaire, Mr. Lemon of 
Orange, A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court, City Lights, Mother's 
Millions, Cimarron, Tom Sawyer, Trader 
— Abraham Lincoln, The Prodigal 

on. 





Flowers to Plant Soon 
By L. A. NIVEN 


T? HAVE them bloom next year the 
hardy perennial flowet seed should 
have been planted in late summer. [If 
not already planted they may yet be put 
in, if done right away. Some of the best 
of these are :— 


Hollyhock 

Lobelia 

Perennial larkspur 
Perennial poppy 
Sweet William 
Snapdragon 
Gaillardia 


From late September on through Octo- 
ber is the ideal time for planting bulbs, 
the leaders of which are as follows :— 


Perennial aster 
Candytuft 

Shasta daisy 
Dianthus or pink 
Digitalis or foxglove 
Forget-me-not 
Heliotrope 


Hyacinths Regal and Madonna 
Tulips lilies 

Daffodils Crocus 

Lily of the valley Freesias 

Peony Hardy garden iris 


Paper white narcissus 


For pansy blooms by Christmas secure 
well grown plants from greenhouses or 
seed stores and set now, in the open, or 
in boxes or coldfram s, depending on 
one’s location. For early and _ finest 
blooms next spring plant sweet pea and 
pansy seed in open or in coldframes be- 
fore end of October. Only slight pro- 
tection with leaves or hay will be needed 
to carry them through the winter. 





J)o You Know 
Your Bible? 


HAT men were measured with a 
line for their lives? 

2. What man had a new coat taken off 
his back and torn into 12 pieces? 

3. How many workmen were engaged 
in building the temple? 

_ 4. What is the first weapon mentioned 
in the Bible? 

5. Who helped build a city with one 
hand while he carried a weapon in the 
other ? 

6. What prophet prophesied that Christ 
would come out of Egypt? 

7. Who came to his death by crossing a 
brook? 

8. In what passage is a prophet sup- 
posed to refer to the three days before 
the resurrection? 

9. What was the story of the thistle 
and the cedar tree, and who told it? 

10. Who hid in order not to be made a 
king? 

ANSWERS 

1. I Samuel 8:2, 2.1 Kings 11:28-31. 31 
Kings 5:13-15. 4. Genesis 3:24. 5. Nehemiah 
4:17. 6. Hosea 11:1. 7. I Kings 2:37, 41-% . 
Hosea 6:1-2. 9. II Kings 14:9-10. 10, I Samu 
10 :22-23. ‘ 








Good Manners in Dressing ]} * 
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A Prescription for Better Health, | 


“Internal Baths” 


“CAA TURDAY night” baths have been 
the bugaboo for children for a long 
time, while sometimes baths were re- 
quired three times a week and in some 
cases daily. Then to add to their already 
seemingly burdensome task, they were 
constantly reminded to wash their necks, 
ears, teeth, and feet. Of course prac- 
tically everyone is familiar with the par- 
ental advice on “outside cleanliness” but 
how few of us give our bodies daily in- 
ternal baths! Prof. Virginia Harris 
Harrold, of the Home Economics divi- 
sion of the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture, says: “We think nothing about 
using five or ten gallons of water for the 
outside cleaning of our bodies but often 
refuse to use even a quart on the inside. 


“Fifty-eight per cent of the human body 
is water. . We usually think of bones as 
being relatively dry but they owe one- 
third of their weight to water. Serious 
things happen to the body when the 
water supply is cut or the percentage in 
the body is lowered for some _ reason. 
This happens in severe cases of diarrhea, 
vomiting, or fever. An infant in such a 
condition cannot utilize food due to the 
reduced quantity of digestive juices and 
the conditions of the tissues of the in- 
testines. 


“Experiments have been run on a very 
low water intake and the young men 
taking part in the experiment soon de- 
veloped headache, nervousness, loss of 
appetite, and digestive disturbances which 
were promptly relieved by increased 
water intake. Our natural thirst usually 
prevents the symptoms of severe lack of 
water but we must depend on habit for 


generously supplying the body’s needs. 

“Contrary to popular belief, water is 
valuable at meals if not used to wash 
down great ‘hunks’ of food. This mis- 
taken idea as to its being injurious, came 
from the belief of early physiologists who 
thought water would dilute the digestive 
juices and therefore hinder digestion. 
We now know that just the opposite of 
this is true because the more water taken 
the more juice is secreted. 

“Any foreign substance in the body or 
blood is normally taken up by the kidneys 
and excreted in the form of urine. The 
kidneys act as a kind of filter for the 
blood and if they do not have sufficient 
water to dissolve these products or if 
they have a concentrated secretion this be- 
comes injurious both to the urinary tract 
and the body as a whole. 

“Water flushes not only the kidneys 
but the intestines, thus combating consti- 
pation. I heard recently of a severe case 
of constipation that finally produced con- 
vulsions. The physician has given no 
medicine but a quart of hot water every 
morning with a little salt and the juice 
of one lemon. This with vegetables and 
fruits in the diet has corrected the abnor- 
mal condition.” 

Prof. Harrold concludes, “With from 
six to eight glasses of water a day the 
body can normally carry on these func- 
tions, as well as regulate body tempera- 
ture, supply the blood and tissue needs, 
and contribute a big requirement for 
health. If your body is getting less than 
this, it is working under a strain and 
some part of it will probably have to suf- 
fer for it in later years.” 


I Tried Turkey Raising 


By? MRS. LOVIC HIGGINBOTHAM 


Elbert County, Georgia 


N 1927 I bought one turkey hen, Mam- 

moth Bronze being my favorite breed 
because it is heaviest and probably more 
popular than any other breed. From this 
hen I raised 16 fine turkeys. In 1928 I 
kept three hens and a nice young tom, so 
I raised 40 to maturity. Of course, by 
this time I found they were profitable. 
In 1929 I still kept my tom and four nice 
young hens, and decided to keep account 
of everythng including feed, expenses, 
etc. 

Right here let me say your success will 

depend greatly upon your breeding flock. 
This means the birds should have good, 
large frames; the backs should be broad, 
especially at the shoulders; the bodies 
should be deep, with full, well rounded 
breasts. Other points of importance in- 
clude a full, bright eye, a broad head, 
and above all vigorous birds of purebred 
stock rather than cross breeds. The pure- 
breds are heavier and command higher 
market prices. Then again if shape and 
color are maintained, some of the birds 
can be sold for breeding purposes at in- 
creased prices. 
_ To get eggs that are high in fertility, 
it is important to keep the breeders in 
good condition; they should be well fed, 
but not overfed. Give them a daily feed 
of mixed grain, plenty of green feed, and 
a liberal supply of oyster shell. Begin 
feeding a good laying mash in January. 
Usually the hens will begin to lay in 
about ten days after mating. Turkeys lay 
in litters about 20 to 25 eggs, and then 
become broody, but I have heavy layers. 
Some of my hens have laid 40 to 45 eggs 
before becoming broody. One must be 
on the lookout for hidden nests or the 
€ggs may be chilled or destroyed by ani- 
mals. The period of incubation is 28 
days. The eggs may be set under both 
chicken and turkey hens. 


Now, when the speckled family is all 
hatched, they should be kept warm and 
dry and should not be fed until they are 

hours old. For their first feed I give 
dry bread crumbs, moistened with a little 

*Sour milk. I give plenty of water and 
p buttermilk before mine. Of course 


they can be raised without it, but it makes 
them grow much faster. After the second 
day, I start them on a good chick start- 
ing mash. I feed this until they are six 
weeks old, then change to growing mash. 

In September and October I feed my 
turkeys on a good fattening mash and a 
heavy feed of corn at night until I mar- 
ket them. It pays to be sure that they 
are fat. 

As I kept records on my turkeys in 
1929 it might interest you to know just 
how I came out. My four hens laid 142 
eggs and I hatched 117 poults. I raised to 
maturity 92 turkeys. I was terribly dis- 
couraged at the low price of turkeys in 
1929, but I sold 82 of these turkeys at 
23 cents a pound, bringing me $395. My 
feed bill was $69.72 which even at such a 
low price left me a clear profit above 
feed of $325.18. Last year, 1930, I raised 
to maturity 148 nice turkeys from six 
hens. I got a low price for them, but 
even at 20 cents I made more money 
than my husband did growing cotton for 
eight to ten cents a pound. 

I do enjoy working with my turkeys, 
and to be successful at anything we must 
love the work. 





Home Beautiful Contest 
Winner Announced 


ISS WILLIE VIE DOWDY, 

home improvement specialist of 
Georgia, reports that Mrs. D. S. Cook 
of Tate won first prize in the second 
Georgia Home Beautiful Contest which 
has just closed. There were 200 farm 
women from 21 counties who completed 
all the requirements for the contest. As 
a direct result 2,500 shrubs have been 
rooted and grown by the women for 
home planting. While these shrubs have 
cost these women very little, their value 
if purchased from nurseries would be 
more than $11,000. This is the second 
contest of this type that has been held 
in Georgia. Altogether 1,530 farm homes 
have been planted with base plantings 
and 787 lawns have been started. 





Ready INIOW- McCormick-Deering 
Farmall in Two Sizes: 
2-Plow od 3=-Plow 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER announces a new 
addition to the Farmall System of Farming — the Farm- 
all 30, which is a new 3-plow model of the original 
McCormick-Deering Farmall. Its design follows closely 
the original successful Farmall, which, since its introduc- 
tion in 1923, has revolutionized power farming. It offers 
the same wide range of versatility. It has the power to 
tackle the big jobs and do them easily and quickly. It 
removes the last obstacle to Farmall ownership on every 


The New Farmall 30— 
3-plow, all-purpose 


well-managed farm. 











Every power farming requirement is successfully met 
with one or the other of these two Farmall models. Make 
your choice according to your needs; the original Farm- 
all pulls a 2-bottom plow and the new Farmall 30 pulls 
a 3-bottom plow with equal ease. See these two Farmall 
models at your first opportunity...on display at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


FARMALL 


If It Isn't a McCormick-Deering, It Isn't a FARMALL 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


2-plow and 
3-plow Tractors 





One Man Does the Work 





| Harvesting Direct From the Row 
The One Man Harvester picks 


an 
no 


an 








l 


man required to operate—saves 
more beans 


Recommended by leading grow- 
ers and State Experiment Sta- 
tions. 


Write for the money saving 


The Scott Sales Co. 


d cleans at one operation— 
dust, no drudgery—only one 


than other types 
d half the labor. 


soybean harvester booklet. 








Elizabeth City, N. C. 











EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 


tisers. 


Then write for their catalogs. 


You'll save money by it. 





a Horse- High Bull Strong r 





ih 


38 CENTS A ROD 

















Horee-High, Chicken-Tight—23 cts a rod. 

A fence ,* arr ple ai . meee 
rect 

at manufacturer’s lowest wholesale prices. 

Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 

A good time to economize. Send for it today. 

KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 
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Give 


, San Merchandise 
“eG et Cash Profits 
j First Calls 





- HOSIERY / 
MONEY inyourHAND “ge 
Here’s Your Real Opportunity 


Accept this free golden invitation to 
represent Carlton ills—nationally 
known Men’s Wear manufacturers— 
and a recognized leader in the direct- 
to-wearer field. Schooling or training 
unnecessary.Doesn’t cost you @ penny. 
Cash in on our series of stupendous 
Free Merchandise Offerings. Note the 
panels to the right, and you'll under- 
stand why they’re irresistible. ... 
25% more purchase power for your 
customer’s dollar. . .and a wide-open 
compotition-prest opportunity for 
you 


NEW BIG KIT FREE 
Coupon Below, Starts You 
Send for New Fall Outfit. Also details 
of extra $25.00 Cash Bonus and 40% 
Profit Sharing plans. All are easy for 
Carlton Representatives. Rush coupon 
today. There’s a harvest here for 

hustlers! 


CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Paeepeesteie — 


MAIL “222 COUPON 


— a =m ome oe ow ame ome ome ae oe om on 
Mr. Mandel, President Dye. 583-P 
Carlton Mills Inc., 79 Fifth Ave., New York % 


Dear Mr. Mandel—I know I can give awayFreeShirts, 1 
Ties, Underwear and Hosiery. Send sample outfit Free, 
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farmers in the Old South? As I see it, 
there is no deliverance except by observ- 
ing these policies :— 






1. Farmers of the Old South must use 
more horsepower and machinery, Where 
an individual farmer cannot arrange this 
alone, he should try to work out some 
plan in co6dperation with his neighbors. 
“With two-horse cultivators we can han- 
dle six acres a day,’’ said these Texas 
farmers; “with four horses, 12 acres, and 
with our all-purpose tractors, 24 acres a 
day.” One man behind one horse cannot 
go up against that competition; if the 
Old South insists on trying to make cot- 
ton by that plan, then indeed is its cotton 
growing doomed as its rice industry was 
and as turpentine was. It cannot last. 
In corn growing it is equally impossible 
for one-horse methods to survive. The 
handwriting is on the wall for one-horse 
methods whether in growing cotton, corn, 
or anything else. But let’s remember 
this: In our Coastal Plains we have 
lands as level as those in Texas and in 
most of our Piedmont area it is easily 
possible to use all the horsepower and 
machinery demanded by modern condi- 
tions. Certainly what is happening in 
the West and Southwest spells the doom 
of one-horse plows and one-horse culti- 
vators. Two-horse plows and two-horse 
cultivators are the smallest that can sur- 
vive; more four-, six-, and eight-horse 
teams and more power equipment must 
be used. 


2. “Live-at-home” production must come 
first. Agriculture’s greatest handicap to- 
day is the high cost of exchange. The 
American farmer today gets only 82 per 
cent of pre-war prices for his products 
but must pay 144 per cent of pre-war 
for everything he buys back as _ food. 
Why? ‘Because distribution costs are 
192 per cent of pre-war. In the Old 
South, as almost nowhere else in Amer- 
ica, the farmer can “live at home.” 
He can raise a greater variety of food 
and feed crops than farmers can ift the 
North and West and can have year-round 
gardens as they cannot. A live-at-home 
policy must be one of the farmer’s chief 
weapons in the struggle for survival. We 
can use more home-grown hay and pas- 
tures and less Western timothy; more 
home-raised pork and butter and milk 
and less Iowa side meat; more vegetables 
from our own gardens and less canned 
goods from New York; more cottonseed 
meal for livestock and less feed oats and 
corn from the Corn Belt. 


3. The Old South must turn increas- 
ingly to animal production. The cheap 
lands, the long growing season, and the 
usually large rainfall of the Old South 
together with the new pasture and feed 
crops that are being developed give us 
our great opportunity. We cannot sur- 
vive just trying-to make cotton in com- 
petition with the Southwest or by depend- 
ing on tobacco anywhere. But we can 
add animal production to plant produc- 
tion and practically double the farm in- 
come. We can make the Old South 
famous for its poultry, dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. We can utilize 
our God-given advantage of climate by 
having something on the land all the 
time: we can “add winter farming to 
summer farming.” We can utilize the 
new feed crops that have been developed 
















































in. our generation—soybeans, Austrian 
winter peas, lespedeza, etc.—and the 
newer knowledge of pastures. We must 


not handicap ourselves by using scrub 
seed or scrub animals but make it a rule 
to have every animal from a_ purebred 
sire and every crop from purebred seed. 
We must miss no chances. Two-Armed 
Farming—that is to say, animal produc- 
tion and plant production—must go along 
with Two-Season Farming—winter farm- 
ing and summer farming. 


The United States as a whole does 
practice two-armed farming. Animal pro- 
duction and plant production are almost 
exactly balanced. Figures just released 
show that in the five years 1924-29, the 
average American farmer received $94.44 
from livestock and livestock products for 
each $100 he received from crops. But 
the Southern farmer’s percentage of live- 
stock income is only one-third as much. 
For each $100 in crop values (according 
to the iatest figures I have compiled) 
_ the average Southern Cotton States farm- 
_ fr receives from animal products, not the 
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How Can the Old South Prosper? 


(Concluded from page 4) 
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Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Commodity and Market 


PRS 


Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis......... 


witers, fat, St. Louis ..3.. 6.45; Pee 
EER, FROME VOPR ci hias dacs scsccwneses 
Hens, live, heavy, New York .......... 
Broilers (colored), average ..... 


§ Butter, extras, New York 


Potatoes, new, average, New York 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati-Chicago 
tReceived by farmers in the South. 


200002002 


Air cured (pounds) 


better grades are scarce. — : 
present crop should bring high prices. 


for the same period last year. 





(eeroroocoe 


$94.44 average, but only these amounts: 


North Carolina. .$21.90 Mississippi .....$22.00 
South Carolina.. 21.80 Arkansas ....... 25.80 
Oe. eee er 27.20 LOUISIANE... 02% 32.60 
| ees 18.00 yer 18.90 
Aigbama. ...2050 23.70 Oklahoma ...... 42.60 
Tennessee ...... 43.30 


To bring the livestock income of these 
states just up to the American average 
would itself “add $500 more a year” to 
the average annual income of the farm- 
ers of these states—and would add over 
$150,000,000 to the total wealth produc- 
tion of our average state! 

Not only do we need to turn increas- 
ingly to animal production to balance up 
our agriculture, but we need to turn in- 
creasingly to it because it is the most 
profitable of all forms of agriculture, 
particularly in sections where labor is 
abundant as it is in the Old South. Of 
the two great classes of American fieid 
crops, cotton and cotton seed prices are 





s Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis........... 
Corn, NG. 2 WHS, Bt. LOCB si. ccccssccccisees 


REMC VORMIE. itp MOUNE. vsc5.00.c5 i Sesicscnecves 


i . Mies CStS, NOW YORK. oes iedes ces is eS ict 


Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis ..... 
» Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ...... 
PORtHOTS,. GOOEE, CHICAGO occccvciicscecsccuc-s 
Cotton, middling, New Orleans ............... 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, New York.. 


4 
P 
Price Pre- ¢ 
two Price Price war $ 
Price weeks month year aver. ¢ 
Unit Aug.31 ago ago agot 1910-14 2 
Bu. $0.46 $0.49  $0.485 $0.892 $0.884 ¢§ 
Bu. 245 sal 58 .97 642 9 
. Bu .23 .22 aaa: 351 399 8 
Cwt. 6.30 7.40 8.25 8.28 Fe ae 
Cwt. 9.50 9.00 8.00 6.95 5.20. 4g 
Cwt. 7.50 8.00 7.00 7:90. 6.90. 
Lb. .23 24 .23 .18 4g 
Lb .27 .24 24 ue ie 
Doz.  .20 .24 1925 167 215 § 
Lb 285 .29 .255 315 a5 2 
Lb £125 125 12 .190 ‘ 
Lb 15 £15 “15 22 178 § 
Lb £55 £55 .55 aie 
Lb 0667 0681. .0801_—S 139 124 
Lb .07 .07 .075 .037 048 «= 
Bu 60 85 £75 1.51 697 28 
Bu. 1.10 1.25 £75 98 883 


PREMIUM PAID AUGUST 27 


While there is an abundance of low-grade cigarette tobacco in the carry-over, the 
Consequently the better grades of cigarette tobacco of the 
Stocks of cigarette tobacco disappeared at a very 
rapid rate during the second quarter of the present year, greatly exceeding disappearance 
Burley was consumed at about the same rate as a year ago, 


‘ Galveston Houston Dallas N. Orleans Little Rock Memphis > 
Grade — Standards 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 
inch inch inch inch inch inch inch ineh inch inch inch inch 
White— 
$8 ee PO, Ts. keadoeas 30 70 40 90 30 70 40 75 45 100 40 90 
NG."2 St. G. TE. oes 2 70 40 90 30 70 40 75 45 100 40 90 
No. 3G. M.. 30 70 40 90 30 70 40 75 45 100 40 9 ¢ 
Le dts, | See 30 = 70 40 90 30 = 70 40 «75 45 100 40 9 3 
. No. 4 M. Basis ..... 0 7 ©. 9S D7 4 7 ide OD 40) = 0 
4 No. 6St. ia. Mi .....° 55 40 75 30 55 25 50 45 75 40 90 ¢ 
» Pie 2) ioe ee ur ciatece Oe. ae 40 75 a is °° 3 45 75 oo Ss 
Spotted—No. 3 G. M. 30 70 40 90 30 70 40 75 45 100 40 90 3 
. * 
; TOBACCO STOCKS ON HAND 3 
Leaf Tobacco on Hand Flue Cured on Hand Fire Cured on Hand 2 
2 July 1 July 1 July 1 P 
1930 ....1,725,635,000 pounds 1930...... 599,262,000 pounds 1930...... 86,000,000 pounds ‘ 
Q 1931 ....1,914,719,000 pounds 1931 ...... 676,752,000 pounds 1931 ...... 192,999,000 pounds 7 
. 
P YIELD 1930 AND FORECASTED YIELD 1931 ; 
- Flue cured (pounds) ..........+++. 859,831,000 718,466,000 : 
$ Fire cured (pounds) ..........+-.00. 166,191,000 197,604,000 
oS «© fir cured (PGUNdB) .csccccccccsceses 368,303,000 454,579,000 < 
; 
: 
> 
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od 


FOR COTTON OVER % INCH 
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now only 53 per cent of pre-war and 
grains only 54 per cent of pre-war, while 
prices of meat animals are 92 per cent of 
pre-war, poultry 93 per cent, and dairy 
products 87 per cent. 


4. Stop soil erosion, build soil fertility. 
With rainfall only one-fourth to one-half 
as much as in the Old South and with 
land far more level than ours, we never- 
theless found these Texas farmers tre- 
mendously concerned about soil wash- 
ing—and even about soil blowing from 
strong winds. They have one experiment 
station which does nothing else except 
study how to prevent these soil losses. 
In the Old South, on the other hand, the 
indifference to soil washing is a crime 
against God and posterity, and one of our 
biggest handicaps in our struggle for 
survival. We need (1) to stop soil wash- 
ing so the soil will hold what fertility we 
put there and then (2) make ten times 
as much effort to build fertility. As D. 
W. Watkins of Clemson College said 


One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


RECKON that me ’n Mister Hoover 

is about th’ only two people in this coun- 
try that ain’t wrote a letter t’ sum paper, 
tellin’ jest what t’ do about this here 
cotton situashun. I don’t know how cum 
Mister Hoover ain’t wrote nuthin’, but 
th’ reeson I ain’t is because I don’t know. 
I been a readin’ a right smart of th’ 
letters that’s been printed in th’ papers, 
an’ sum of ’em look right reesonable, but 
sumhow ’r other, I jest don’t b’leeve that 
annybuddy’s got th’ rite answer yit. Ef 
anny of you fellers kin tell what t’ do, I 
wisht you’d let me know about it. It’s 
powerful embarrasin’ t’ be an edditer, 
an’ not be able t’ tell folks jest what 
orter be done about a thing like this. 


’Pears t’ me like th’ first thing we 
orter do, is t’ make up our minds t’ 
git t’gether, an’ stick to it. Do you ever 
stop t ‘think what could happen ef all 





us one-gallus farmers was t’ reely git 
together, find sum smart an’ honnest fel- 
lers t’ head th’ crowd, an’ then all pull 
t’gether like a four-mule team snakin’ 
a log out’n a swamp? My noshun is that 
we'd be mitey hard t’ head off, an’ ef we 
was ever t’ do annything like that, we’d 
be about th’ strongest crowd anny- 
wheres in this country. Of coarse ever- 
buddy says that farmers ain’t never goin’ 
t’ git t’gether, an’ that they kin allways 
be depended on t’ pull sideways an’ every 
whitch-a-way. Well, maybe so, but ef 
we reely want t’ git annywheres an’ have 
sum say-so about things, we better be 
thinkin’ a little about this idee of work- 
in’ t’gether, an’ now ain’t a bit too soon. 


_ It’s true that we ain’t never done nuth- 
in’ mutch in that line till yit, but times 
has changed, an’ you can’t never tell 
was us fool farmers mite take a noshun 
t’ do, ; 


ig 


’ 





after his own study of Texas cotton 
growing several years ago:— 

“The Southwest is using up its fer. 
tility. In the dryer regions they can 
grow cotton but they cannot grow crops 
on which to produce cotton. On the con- 
trary, our climate enables us to grow soif 
improving crops and therefore grow 
larger yields per acre and thus partly 
offset the Southwest’s advantage in lower 
cultivation costs.” 

Only by getting richer lands can the 
Old South meet its new competition. Our 
cultivation costs per acre will be higher 
than in the West; an offsetting advantage 
must come through having richer lands 
and bigger yields per acre. As B. L, 
Moss has said :— 

“The West Texas farmer will prob. 
ably average around one-fourth bale per 
acre, working 80 to 100 acres per man, 
and this is the form of competition the 
Eastern grower must meet. He can suc- 
cessfully meet it only by averaging right 
at a bale per acre. If he can make a bale 
per acre, he need not worry about West 
Texas competition; but if he is to make 
no more than our South-wide average of 
one-third of a bale per acre, his failure to 
make profits and his failure as a farmer 
are foreordained.” 

To sum up, the Old South can survive 
agriculturally. But to do so it must rad- 
ically change its methods. Instead of 
one horse to a plow or cultivator, there 
must be two, four, six, or eight horses, 
or power machinery. Instead of One- 
armed Farming or Plant Production only 
there must be the Two-armed Farming 
of Plant Production plus Animal Pro- 
duction. Instead of producing summer 
crops only, we must add winter farming 
to summer farming. Instead of looking 
after field crops alone, we must look 
after both field crops and forest crops, 
Instead of depending on fertilizers alone 
for soil fertility, we must fill our lands 
with humus and make commercial ferti- 
lizers supplement, instead of substitute 
for, soil building. Instead of letting wa- 
ter waste our fields and fire our forests, 
we must make gullies a shame and forest 
fires a crime. And last but not least, we 
must realize that all these things will not 
suffice unless we do one more thing: To 
all the power of individual effort we 
must bring all the added power of co- 
Operative effort—codperation in produc- 
ing crops, codperation in buying supplies 
for producing them, coéperation in f- 
nancing production, codperation in selling 
what is produced. “The right of the little 
man to live’ and the power of the Old 
South to survive agriculturally can be 
safeguarded in no other way. 





Go to Moultrie September 
23-24 


Biter program for the 18th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Livestock 
Association has just been announced, and 
a perusal of it will convince any livestock 
man that he can ill afford to miss this 
meeting. The time is Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 23 and 24; the 
place Moultrie, Ga. 

Every phase of the livestock industry 
will be discussed by nationally recognized 
authorities. Among those appearing on 
the program are state and national off- 
cials and workers, railway development 
agents, bankers, editors, public utility 
men, county agents, and plain farmers. 

As a further attraction the annual 
fall festival will be in progress at Moul- 
trie at the time of the convention. Last 
year around 5,000 head of livestock were 
shown at the festival. This year the ton 
litter exhibits and individual barrow ex- 
hibits of 4-H club boys will be held at 
the yards in conjunction with other ex- 
hibits. 

An intelligent livestock policy will help 
return prosperity to the South. Go to 
Moultrie next week and get the latest 1- 
formation on all phases of livestock pro- 
duction. 





VERY Alabama _ reader interested 

in making a good fall and wintet 
garden should write to Editor, Ala 
bama Extension Service, Auburn, for 4 
free copy of The Home Garden and 
Fall and Winter Garden. Or see 
county or home demonstration ageml 
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iS Cotton O ‘ [ ‘ ) 
its fer. 
they can 
OW Crops 
the con- 5 et . ‘ 
srow soil HE editor of the Young People s De- always planning something pleasant and 
€  grow partment looked across his desk at uplifting for all the clubs every meeting 
Ss partly me the other day and called out, “Hey, day.” Tl bet the club girls in five hun- 
in lower Uncle P. F., want a job?” dred other Southern counties feel the 
“What kind of a job?” I asked, not Same way, Mildred. 
can the Well, well, and look who’s here; the 
ion. Our ‘old “monkey faces” themselves, about 
e higher whom Shelby Southard, Alabamian, 
Ivantage speaks a timely word :— 
er a “These two barn owls are members of a 
Ss . ke family that is forced to undergo much unjust 
GPHE MANY LETTERS persecution. It’s true that th owls eat small 
1 rok OUR UNCLE RECEIVES animals rather than insects, but those small 
coke Ob- FROM™ THE YouNny Folks! animals are rats and other small rodents—all 
ale per Re | pests, too. Yet we kill the owls recklessly 
er man, ~~ and thoughtlessly. Owls are deserving of a 
tion the better ‘break’ than that.’ 
feat suce " The only bad member of the family, 
1g i Shelby, is the great horned or “hoot” 
of “ae owl, and even he does much good. Don't 
‘ a ever shoot any other species. 
rage of Good gracious! I know the editor won't 
ilure to 
farmer 
survive 
ust rad- 7] 
‘ead of iy Ait 
r, there mad WAL 9 
horses, THE CARTOON ALLEN SENT THE EDITOR 
f One- 
on only wanting to promise anything before I 
1 Pre knew something about it. 
ro- ; 55 , a ‘ 
scenes “Well,” he said smiling-like, “here’s a 
arming cartoon from my Louisiana friend Allen 
looking Dean showing Uncle P. F. at his desk 
+ look with all the young folks’ letters stacked 
crops, up before him, and if the young folks 
: aloms think you do all the work, I guess it’s 
- lands time you began to show us it’s at least 
l ferti- partly so.” 
tite “That's a good drawing,” I replied. NOT MONKEYS—BUT TWO BARN OWLS 
1g wa- “I'd like to see that published.” ton tte 4 i 1 1 
forests, “Who wouldn't?” shot back the young pri 3 1s 1 make it any longer and 
forest people’s editor like that, “when it’s get a ve ony See. Laem to Says 
1st, Wwe ting his own picture in the paper? But Seay SNE: t eee San 
ill not that’s what I’m coming to. I want you , 1 Was sure sorry for that little Perkins boy 
g: To to take all these letters and pictures and todeg. ie ne. Rad anit Sie. cnt: ent De wee 
rt we ines aed suesestions that - goin’ to buy him a new ukelele with. I don’t 
of co- Tweet ggestions that come 1n reckon pa’s perfect but I know he’d never 
oe and write us a story about them each play me a trick like that. 
aa issue, and if you want to publish Allen’s 
Hy - drawing, it looks good enough to me.” 
selling With that he handed me a lot of let- 
> little ters and things and turned again to his 
2 Old ie, 2 neem a question someone had 
oa a aske him. “Albert’s cartoon is already e e 
in,” I said to myself. “Now for a little To Pick State Winners 
time to read some interesting letters.” By P. O. DAVIS 
Right on top was a letter from Mildred T 
ber Outler, saying: “I know there isn’t an- “4 October 10 Montgomery, Ala- 
it county ‘with a. feet demonstration bama, ten semi-finalists selected at 
agent than Montgomery County, Ga. the State Short Course last June will 
1 aaa has—Mrs. Zena B, Redding. She jg compete for the honor of being recog- 
tal nized - Alabama's healthiest 4-H_ club 
mt Crazy Ike and His Uke ‘i, #0” En rts tat 
this Tallapoosa County; Martha Billings, 
~ By CARLTON WILLIAMS Pickens County ; Nell Moore, Bullock 
oe County ; Annie Merle Bledsoe, Geneva 
BEWEATH Tie SPREADING pa ae vat Pike County; Lois 
anier, Elmore County; -Lois Ellison 
ustry CHESTNUT TREE Tue Tall = as aloe 
nies VILLAGE BLACKSMITH SoumugT iat Bak Ue Cone — 
offi SNOOZES = NO NAG ; os wg neue date and at the same place 
aa SIN the final dress revue will be held. The 
tility CE 1923 WAS winner in this contest, as in the health 
rs. BEEAY TO HIM FoR contest, will get a free trip to the 4-H 
Gis SAOESES /) Club Congress in Chicago next Decem- 
foul- a ber. Soe area 
Last 
were Vo-Ag News 
oi HE farm management class of the 
d at ; Ohatchee, Ala., High School under the 
ps direction of their teacher, J. A. Cork, set 
out an acre to kudzu crowns last spring. 
help They want to study kudzu’s uses as a hay 
bey and grazing crop and for waste lands. 
i They hope also to be able to furnish 
ores a crowns to a number of farmers in the 
MS ie Ati ¥ ! community next spring. 
LILLIAN HUFF _F. F. A. tours for boys taking voca- 
- FORSYTH COUNT Y- NC. tional agriculture seem to be growing 
st ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY increasingly popular. Stuart Hiley and 
ntef i Mudiede end Lamar Holley, Marion, Alabama, write 
Ala- has Blea ceutha’e oki to tell us that twenty boys from Perry 
ra ite: eedieieeahe. ainainn . County enjoyed a 1,000-mile tour of Mis- 






That it could and did. 
—Sent in by Mary Ross, 
Haskell County, Texas. 







sissippi, Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama recently. Mr. T. H. Rogers and 
J. E. Washington were their advisors. 


Harmonica Lesson No. 2 


OW did you get along with your 

first lesson in the last issue? We 
hope you kept practicing until you had 
no trouble in locating the first note of 
the scale. 

As soon as you learn where to find the 
notes, you can play any tune by follow- 
ing music written for the harmonica. 
This second lesson explains how to use 
your tongue. Learn this lesson thor- 
oughly and the rest will be much easier. 










INDEX FINGER OF 

RIGHT HAND 

OVER SIX HOLES 
AT THE RIGHT 


Place the tip of the tongue against the 
lower teeth. 





Remove the index finger of the left | 


hand from the first three holes of the 








instrument, but keep the index finger of | 


the right hand still firmly fixed over the 
six holes at the right. See figure above. 


Then place the harmonica well 


into | 


the mouth, between the teeth—covering | 


all four holes. 

The top or surface of the tongue should 
then cover the first three holes or open- 
ings exactly as you did with the index 
finger of the left hand. See lesson No. 1. 

It is very important that you keep all 
the lessons as printed. Please let us 
know how you are getting along: 


Don’t forget that we are organizing 
“The PF-SR Harmonica Club” for ev- 
ery one of you who want to learn how 
to play the harmonica. Write to Uncle 
P. F., care The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, saying you want to become a 
member, and immediately he will send 
you your membership button and a valu- 
able little booklet, “The Art of Playing 

















HARMONICA WELL INTO THE MOUTH BETWEEN 
THE TEETH, THE SURFACE OF THE TONGUE 
COVERING HOLES NOS. 1, 2, AND 3. 
the Harmonica.” There are no fees or 

dues of any kind. 
The third lesson will appear in the vety 
next issue. 


Aunt ‘Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“The wonder to me is that Eve stayed 
straight as long as she did without no 
neighbors to be scared of.” 

“Havin? her teeth out made Emmie a 
lot more popular. She has to keep her 
tongue still to hold her upper plate in.” 
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Fewer Cripples 
with Super-X Long Range Shells 


Before Super-X was developed the shot pellets 
of ordinary shells strung out along their line 
of flight from 15 to 40 feet. Much of the load 
was wasted because many of the pellets 
lagged behind, too late to reach the swiftly 
moving bird. 

The famous Western Super-X shell has be- 
come the world’s leading long-range load 
largely because the shot string of Super-X is 
cut nearly in half.* At 60 yards approxi- 
mately 80% of the effective pelletsare bunched 
within a space of only 8 feet. The killing 
density of the load is practically doubled. 
That's why Super-X shells give clean kills 
at the longer ranges, with fewer crippled birds. 
For those who want the very finest shell for 
ducks, geese and turkey, Super-X is also 
loaded with golden Lubaloy (copperized) shot, 
giving even shorter shot strings and longer 
effective range. Super-X Lubaloy loads should 
not be used for short-range shooting. 

For quail, rabbits and all-round shooting, 
use the popular-priced, hard-hitting WesTeRN 
Xpert or Field shells. All Western shells 
now have NonCorrosive Primers. They 
keep shotguns “Clean without Cleaning!” 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Write us for 
interesting, free, descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


945 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 





*Western is able to control shot stringing through 
the invention and exclusive use of a special instru: 
ment, the FLIGHTOMETER —the only instru- 
ment of its kind in the world. 











Long Range ... & 
Load | : 
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Classified Ads 


‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 





















































We he a a the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom. Inc.. LaGrange, N. C. 





Clover 
Southern Bur Clover, bushel $1.25. 
Pinson, 1, Tenn, 


Harry Roberts, 


~ Recleaned Bur Clover seed. | 6c per pound here. 8S. B. 






































This is our GHORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many ‘Kinard. Jackson, Ga. 

advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. Grass 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance ef publication date. Ad- . : 
For Sale.—Italian eae Ack, Rye Grass for Gems 
ditional insertions same rate. winter pasture or lawn i Bush, Albany, Ga 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—yYour ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates ————— : 
per inch in table below. oe / Grass, Sod —100 pounds or “more. 16 cents 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ville. "Mins: “ oodville, Fergusons. Box 81. Wood- 
address, Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation—] States Covered— Regular Classified—] Display Classified— aes Oats i 
teorgia-Alabama..... 225, Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13e a word $13.00 per inch I Choice, bright Fulghum herd Oats, 50c¢ per bushel. 
eee 75,000 — and So. Okla........ 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch Lightsey Bros.,_ Brunson, 8. 

Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 . C., 8. C., Va., West Va 15¢ a word $14.00 per inch Fulghum Oats, Coker strain: nthe seed, no ‘weeds, 
Mississippi Valley.... 225,000 Miss La., Ar k., "W. Tenn. 13c a word $13.00 per inck 40c. New bags, Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. S. C 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . 125,000 Ky., Middle and B. Tenn... 8c a word $7.50 per inch Write for extremely low prices: Seed Oats. Rye. 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South.......+..+.+ 55c a word $50.00 per inch reat, Ww inter Peas, etc. H. M. Franklin & Company. 

Tennille, Ga 

Address Classified Ad. Dept.,The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. Recleaned Fulghum Oats. free from all weed seeds. 
os. Pevuvede POOL OD o pevvvVY. DPELCLODPPL& POR eae: ; Bas paid on 10 bushels or more. Olin 

ove Salley, Salley, S. 

Cabbage—Collard—Potato—Tomato ~ For Sale.—Pure -Fulghum seed Oats from yield of 
Farms for Sale or Rent 4 : oe x : from 50 to 70 bushels per acre. Buy direct from 
Fifty million Cabbage, Tomato and Collards. Char- grower, $1 per bushel, f.o.b, Quitman, Ga. Cash 
Wanted.—Stock farm; exchange hotel. Box 133, leston, Jersey Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Drumhead with order. F. M. Shore, Quitman. Ga. — . 
Sulligent. Ala. Savoy. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1.25; postpaid. : : b : : 
eee a eee 5,000, $4; express collect. Satisfaction and prompt Rye 
my 2 J y 3 shipment. Four Brothers. Franklin, Va. 
REAL BARG AINS IN B E ST ; 3 ; haa Nei tatss . For Sale.—South Georgia grown. certified Abruzzi 
FARMING SECTION Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage and Collard pye yo R Bush, Albany, G: 
sLINa INU Of Plants: $1.25 thousand, mailed; 75e thousand, expressed, es ei ee Aibany, wa. x, 
Mississippi Delta, richest soil anywhere Klondyke Strawberry plants; inspected. certified: Abruzzi Rye, Coker strain: recleaned. no weeds, 95c 
and adaptable to any agricultural product thousand, mailed; $1.50 thousand, expressed. Shipr d 2% bushel bags. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, s. Cc. 
i + (a ” ce We se r ig promptly. Gainesville Plant Farm. Gainesville, Ga. bag A eres Pee gars ees 
excellent locations, good improvements, — ——_—— - Recleaned Abruzzi Rye from pedigreed seed, $1.25 
large and small tracts. Priced $35.00 to Fall and Winter Plants. -- Mountain grown, fresh bushel; freight paid on 5 bushels or more. Cash. Olin 
$50.00 per ac best terms ever offered and fine. Georgia Cabbage and _ Sweethead Collards, Salley, Salley, S. C. 
Beepes  Sohes Peay LeAEnS SVS gba Wakefields, Dutch, Drumhead Cabbage. Globe | and 
FIRST JOINT STOCK LAND BANK Marglobe Tomato. Delivered to you: 500 for mele . 
Canal Aah Building New Orleans, La. for $].50. No more to pay. Shipping daily. Sand Spinach 
———_--—— a 2. —— Mountain Plant Co.. Mentone. Ala. ee eee Spinach Seed Headauarters.—Virginia Blight Re- 
Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota. Montana, Idaho, Ne crop frostproof Cabbage and “Collard plants now sistant and reselected Norfolk Bloomsdale. Write for 
Washington or Oregon, Crop payment or easy terms, ready. Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, Charleston Wakefield. — P!ices. Geo. Tait & Sons. Inc.. Norfolk. Va. 
Free literature; mention state. a. Byerly, 18 500. 90c; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. $1 thousand: 5,000, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul. Minn. $4.50: 10,000, $7.50; 50,000, $35: express collect. To- Miscellaneous Seeds 
mato plants same price. Prompt shipments, good de- ; 
Alabama liery guaranteed or money refunded. Wholesale Plant mre Rie, Beets Bevier. bere oo Wheat for 
Company, Waycross, Ga. seed; cheap. 4 eIntosh, ayesville 
For Sale.—Baldwin County improved farms, Prices Buchanan’s Wheat. Oats. Vetch, Austrian Peas. Al- 
reasonable. LL. T. Rhodes. Bay Minette, Ala. Kudzu falfa, Clovers, Grasses. Wholesale prices, Buchanan's, 
Memphis, 'T 4 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE Kudzu.—The great pasture. hay plant and soil_en- 2 — - - 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in richer. Write for_information how to succeed. Rock Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6: Grimm Alfalfa, $8: White 
tracts of 40 acres and up. MHasy terms. Send for Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree Road. Atlanta, Ga. Sweet Clover, $3. All 60-pound bushels. Return seed 
booklets, lists, etc. 2 if not satisfied. _ George Bowman. Concordia. . Kansas. 
MBSTEAD LAND CO., H ———— ee = 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 Strawberries 
Klondyke, Missionary Strawberry plants, good qual- Poultry and Eges 
ity, well norseas $3 thousand, A. McRee & Son, 


Georgia 


IMPROVED FARMS 


In South Central and Southwestern Geor- 
gia—ideal climate and well located for sta- 
ple crops as well as for fruits and poultry. 
Good income producing farms at low prices 
and on easy terms. For details write to 
COLEY WYNNE, Cordele, Ga. 





Louisiana 


Attention, Farmers!—Fifty choice. well improved 
farms to rent on favorable terms to farmers who own 
their farming equipment and who can furnish them- 
selves, Farms located in the rich Mississippi Valley 
of Louisiana; no overflow, healthy location, good school 
and church facilities. Don’t waste your life farming 
poor, thin, worn out land when you can rent land that 
will produce a bale of cotton to the acre, fifty bushels 
of corn, sixty bushels of oats. and five cuttings of 
alfalfa. J. P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, La. 


Plants 








Soddy. Tenn. 











Aroma, 





Missionary, ~ Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
100, 50c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3: prepaid. Cupp Plant 
Co.. Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 





Certified Missionary and Blakemore Strawberry plants, 
Maryland stock, grown on new ground, Any quantity 
up to ten million. Priced right. W. M. Patterson, 
Atmore, Ala. 





Nursery Stock 


bearing Papershell Pecans, Peaches, 
Strawberries, etc. waramane free. 
Lumberton, Miss 


Apples, 


Early jp 


Grapes, Figs, 
Pecan Company, 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 





Baby Chicks 
Thousands of chicks each week. Write. 
ley Poultry Farm, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Nice discount on fall chick orders placed early. Mar- 
cy Giant cockerels, Tancred Leghorn pullets; extra fine. 
Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery. Grove Hill. Ala. 

Mathis Guaranteed Certified Chicks.—Leghorns. $6; 
Rocks, Reds, : vandottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas, 
$7.75; assorted, $5. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons. 


Clover Val- 

















Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and up. Yellow and blood 
red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, Pears, Cherries, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108. Cleveland. Tenn, 





Strawberry Plants for September, October and Novem- 
ber Planting.—Now ready for you. All the leading va- 
rieties for commercial planting. Yolden Jubilee Peach 
trees, the peach for profit to the Southern Grower, Ap- 
ple trees, one and two year: all leading varieties. Com- 
plete line of Nursery Stock of every description. Fall 
price list now ready; it’s free. Bountiful Ridge Nur- 
series, Princess Anne, Md. 





NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertisers quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers, 








Seeds 


Austrian Peas, Hairy Vetch and pasture seed. Book- 
let. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala 



































Kansas. 
SUPERIOR | BL OOD TESTED ‘CHICKS _ 
From Accredited Hens, Delivered, 100% alive. 
Orpingtons, Black Giants. 50 1 
Barred ean, R. ‘2 hate r . $2.50 $4. = $9.00 
Hee Assorte 100, $8: 50, $4. 

MUSCLE “STTOALS ATC ‘HERY, Wisccaee. Ala. 

Chicks.—Best egg strain. Records up to 342 eggs 
yearly. Guaranteed to live and outlay other strains. 
12 varieties. 5c up. Postpaid. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Bex 678, Clinton. Mo. 

Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteea to live. Only 5¢ up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor. Mo. 


SHiNN CHoPECES 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
Here’s a rare opportunity buy Shinn’s Fin- 
est Purebred Guaranteed Chicks at less 
than half their value. They’re bred to grow 
larger, and lay better. $1.00 per 100 books 
order, balance C.O.D. plus postage. We pay 
postage if you send full amount ae ~ order, 
: } 00 




















aoe eg F lelivery 300 
Seed Postpaid.—Purple Top eg 35c_ pound: Cab- 100% live d 
Cabbage—Collard—Potato—Tomato 44/611 Jeading varieties, $1 pound. W. W. Williams, English White Leghorns ........ $18.00 
Cabbage: 1,000, 70c: 3.000, $1.75. Wholesale Plant @uitman. Ga. Bd. Rocks, S. C. Reds, Wh. Min. 7.50 "21.00 
Co.. Baxley, Ga. ik ach eta cl Wh. Rocks, Wh., Bf. Orps....... 50 24.00 
Se ihe AI Austrian Winter Peas, 5c; Hairy Vetch, 9c; Crimson Assorted. all breeds 5.50 15.00 
Cabbage, Collard plants: $1, 1,000, Evergreen Nur- Clover, 8%c pound, Abruzzi Rye. $1 bushel; shipping sd ’ Sach ee SE See Se 8 i 
sery, Gainesville. Ga. point. Tri-State Seed Co., Athens, Ga. Gave time, order from thig ad. or send for our big 
catalog. NE H,. SHIN? TCHERIES., 
Cabbage: 500, 60c: 1,000, 90c: prepaid. Southeast- Beardless Barley, Norton’s Frostproof Oats, Fulghum . Box 108. La Plata, Mo. 
ern Plant Farm, Baxley. Ga. Oats, Seed Wheat, Abruzzi Rye. Vetch. Austrian Win- 
7 » a is. Write _us for prices, anly Dixie Seastieg Chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Per 
Cabbage plants, $1.10 thousand: postpaid. 10,000, ter Peas and other see 
3 ; } : j Hardware Company, Albemarle. N. C. 00: Leghorns, $ nconas Barred and White Rocks, 
$8; collect. —_ eee € eae va 7 fs Pp Teds, ns Orpingtons, ep sae ee ne 
Copenhagen Market Cabbage plants now ready. i 9; Brahmas, ; assorted, a reeds, -50; heavy 
thousand. Padgett & Carter. Coffee. Ga. Austrian Winter poll - assorted, $3. 100% — ge preneie. oe _s 
_ ° Austrian Winter Peas.—The average yielc tons records in Texas Egg Laying Contest establish the 2 
500 ene: re Fjenis Cobbese. © “ee. ue: green matter, equals an application 500 pounds nitrate egg quality of our stock, Prompt shipment. Catalog 
4 i t . Ga. soda to the acre. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. free, ‘Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101. Brenham, Texas. 
C.o.d. Fall Plants.—Cabbage, Collards. ‘Tomatoes: 
500, me: 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 
Georgia 
Ca Sean Tomato, Collard plants: $1.10. 1.000: de- 
livered. 10,000, $7; expressed. Obie Crow. Gaines- é 
ille. Ga. 9 
Early Flat Dutch and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage aven OU Ome nN 
plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25: postpaid, Allen-Grif- 
fith Plant Co., Calvary, Ga, 








Pay on Arrival.—Cabbage 
varieties: 500 for 75c; 1,000 
Ridge Plant Co., Greenville. 8. 

erasinroct _ Cabhege and Collard Dlants, postpaid: 
$1; , $1.50. Express: 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.50; 
to 600, $7'5 Tifton Plant ws Tifton. Ga 

C.0.d. Taian and Collard Plants.—Plant now for 
fall heading. Leading varieties: 500. 75c; 1.000, $1.25; 

. $5. Piedmont Plant Co.. Albany, Ga. 


FINE CABBAGE PLANTS 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Succession, ready soon. 500 for 75c; 
1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; postpaid. Good plants, 
well packed, guaranteed true to name. 
Booking orders now for leading varieties 
of Onions. 

SOUTHLAND PLANT FARMS 


avannah, Ga. 


and Collard plants, leading 
$1.25; 5,000. $5. Blue 











75e: 





Collard, Cabbage, and Lettuce plants: 500. 





$1.25, 1,000; postpaid. Moss packed: delivered in 
geod condition. Basket free. Dilmus Waldrip, Gaines- 
ie. Ga. 
Plants.—New crop Tomato, Cabbage: leading veel 
eties, $1.50, 1,000; prepaid. Express: $1, 1.0 
5,000: 1,000, 


Well packed, prompt delivery. J. oe 
Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Collard plants, all leading varieties. 
Prompi shipments. Postpaid: 500, $1: 1.000, $1.75. 
Expressed, $1 per 1,000, any quantity. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood. Tifton. Ga. 








to Turn Into 


plants, and a score of other things 


Haven’t you some quality products 
cash? ( 
to all the readers of our Georgia-A 


reminded of the things you should yo 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RU 
Editions with 1,000,000 readers 
separate market. 








Guaranteed big. fresh, well rooted plants. Large 
Wakefield, late Dutch Cabbage: Stone. Marglobe To- 
mato; Georgia Collards. ; ; 


Cash? 


Our good friends who are advertising livestock, poultry, eggs, 


are not setting a good example for YOU? 


It would cost you $2,250.00 for postage alone to send a postcard 


advertisement in this edition for 13 cents a word. 


Look over what other folks are offering in this department each issue. 
You will not only find chances to buy advantageously, but you will be 


urself advertise at this low rate. ma 
Tits, 


in the South. 
See top of this page for additional information. 


Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling. 
select the markets you wish to cover and mail us your order. 
October 15 issue will'go to press October 1. 


seeds, 


Milling Co., 


Baby Chicks 


Quality baby chicks from_accredited flocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and le 
Wyandottes, $8.50 hundred. Assorted heavies, $8 
hundred. All chicks prepaid and live delivery 
teed. Florence Hatchery. Florence, Ala. 

——————__ 


guarane 





Leghorns 


White Leghorns (Tancred).—Pedigreed cockerels 
R. O. P. hens. Large type, large eggs. Mrs a 








pK Dry Ridge, Ky 
Woeendetias 
Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels. D 
Newell, la. ‘ = A 
Pullets 
For Sale.—200 M. fet Imperial wey an 
months old, laying; 328 to 336 egg strain: $1.50 “4 


or 5% 


discount on 100. Mrs. John Gully, Lau derdale 
sir 





PUL LETS—CHICKS ~ 
Thousands of ti e highest grade Riverside 
Pullets, hatched in our own incubators and 
raised on our own farm, now ready to ship 
at prices lower than ever before. Send for 
new catalog and latest price lists,” free, 
Chicks now from weekly hatches. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POUL. 
z 


RY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn, 








Tw or More Breeds 











March blooded Brahma_ cockerels. 3uff Ming 
Wm. Schrader, Shaffer, Kansas. “_ 
Incubators 
4,800-eg¢ Wishbone Incubator: oil burning: perf 
cere trae condition; $250 cash. Harris Hatchery, Pel- 

1am, Ga, 
e 
Livestock 
Guinea Hogs 
Purebred Guinea Hogs cheap, JW Shelton. Letcher, 


Alabama. 





O. 1. C. 


Chester White (O. I. C.) choice pigs, $8 each; pairs 





$15. ‘Double treated. Pedigrees furnished. Tlarrig’ 
Pedigree Farm, Pelham. Ga. 
Jerseys 
Bull calves out of Register of Merit cows. Gardner 


Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

Seven good registered Jersey bulls, one to two years 
old. Vernon Moore, Newbern. Ala. 

Springers, second and third calving: dandy three. 


year-old bull. Harris’ Pedigree Farm, Pelham, Ga, 














Dogs 





t t 
| NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
| the buyer is required to return dogs within the 

lk specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 








Cat, Fox, Coonhounds. Bird Dogs: reasonable. David 
Ward, Magnolia, Miss 

Rat Terriers: Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies, 
Puppyland, Box P. Pana. Mh 

English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. Chester 
White pigs. Chestnut Farm. Chanute. Kansas. 


World’s largest Hound Kennels offers quality hunt- 
ing dogs. Sold cheap. Trial allowed. Literature free, 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., B25, Herrick, Ills. 


Miscellaneous 


Cigarettes 
Camels, Chesterfields. Old Gold. Lucky Strike Cig- 
arettes, $1.40 carton; postpaid any point in Georgia. 
The Elfers Co.. Elfers. Fila. 
Camels, Chesterfields, Old Gold, Lucky Strike Cig- 
arettes, $1.40 carton; postpaid any point in_ Geo; 
Acme Candy and Tobacco Co., Lake Wales, Fla. 


Clothing 


Blue Serge Suits. $14.95. Write MacHenry Serge ° 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

















Corn Harvesters 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 





E Furs 
Let us tan and maks up your Furs. 
repair, clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery. 
Virginia. 


We also remodel, 
Mineral, 





Grinding 
We grind Razors, Clippers and Shears. 
aiesd. Birmingham Grinding Works, 
abama. 


Work guar- 
Birmingham, 





Grist Mills 
Electrical Grist Mill. house and all complete, Am 
grinding 500 bushels weekly. For prices write Jasper 
Jasper. Ala. 





pounds 85c; postpaid. 


Honey 


Delicious extracted Honey. Ten_pounds $1.50: five 
paid. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Choice new crop table Honey: yund 





$1.10 per 10-pound 








pany, 


pail. Freight paid if 12 pails are ordered. Sample 
1 cents, H, Sudbury, Natchitoches. La. 
Hosiery 
Special.--Ladies’ Rayon Hose. 12 pairs $1.49; post- 


paid, Slightly spocsrect. Scott Distributing’ Com- 


Asheboro. 





on this page—we wonder if they 


ers, 
paid. 


Insecticides 
Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene kills peach tree bor- 
Pound 60c; 5, $2.15: 10, $3.50: 25, $7.50: post- 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, "Memphis. Tenn. 





that you might better turn into 


labama Edition; you can put an 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, 


Kodak Finishing 


Free Developing.—Prints, B sd to 5c. White Co. 
a. 





Drawer 


Rolls Gereloped free. nme fe to 6c. Wilson Studio, 








Film 
SGRudland, 4118 Overhill, Chica 


and twelve prints Gasiened 25c. Reprints 3¢. 





printed, 15c. 


Trial Offer.—Your first six-exposure roll qrceeet and 
Kiphart Studio. Fairfield. 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak a _deceloned 
prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 





RALIST offers you Five Separate 
Each edition serves a 


border prints, 25c. 
Box 4368, North Fort Worth. Texas. 


Kree Enlargement with every roll films developed. 6 
Modern Photo Finishes. Pp. 0. 
ent. F. 





Write out your advertisement, 
The 


Patents 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 


Tae | or model for instructions or write for free 
form. 
Clarence A. O’B 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building 

opposite U. 8. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. __ 


to Obtain a Patent,’”? and “‘Record of Invention” 
No o—, for information on how to pr 
ien, Registered Patent torn eel 

















a : 600, $1; 1,000, 
$1.35; rusaed, postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Buford. Ga, 





(Classified Ads continued on next page) | 
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Feed Poultry Flock Liberally 


By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


HERE are more different methods of 

feeding than there are different rations 
to feed. Everyone has to grow out his 
own schedule to fit his kind of farming. 
With us, we try to 
have our feeding 
chores fit in with 
our farm work so as 
to interfere as little 
as possible. We feed 
three times a day; 
the first thing on get- 
ting out in the morn- 
ing, wet mash dur- 
ing the dinner hour, 
and then about two 
hours before dark. 
So taking care of our chickens conflicts 
with our afternoon field work more than 
at any other time. 

It takes a certain quantity of feed to 
keep a hen alive, running around, and to 
maintain her body weight. For this we 
get no direct return except the company 
of the bird. All we can get her to eat 
above the minimum quantity, is what she 
uses to produce eggs and meat. If she 
has the right kind of food, the more she 
eats, the more profit she will make. I 
don’t believe in limiting the quantity of 
feed at any time, even when the hens are 
in a molt. I do believe in varying the 
feed according to condition, production, 
and the season of the year. Our whole 
jdea in our feeding schedule is to get the 
flock to eat all we can, by feeding as 
often as practicable, by giving variety, 
and by keeping the feed fresh and of good 
quality. 

Our feeding schedule the year around 
is as follows :— 


Classified Ads 


Patents 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson BE. Coleman, 
peeerec Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

















Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range. $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst. 225, St. Louis. Mo. 


Seed Pans 


Lespedeza Seed Pans.—Write for prices _and_descrip- 
tions. Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle. N. C. 








Timber Killer 
Kills Any Species.—Oak, Gum, Hickory, Palmetto. 
and all scrub growths, grasses, weeds and sprouts: 
causes quick decay, does not injure the soil. $2 per 
gallon. Edward Hopkins, Reddick, Fla. 





Tobacco 
Tobacco.—Chewi 10 pounds $2: 
Harrill Tilley, Dresden. Tenn, 
Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices: see what 
we have before you buy, Troutt’s, DF4, Hickory. Ky. 
Tobacco, Postpaid. —Good red, aged in_bulk; chewing, 
10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 


smoking $1.20. 





Tennessee. ee 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected red leaf chewing: 10 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessec. 





Chewing. 5 pounds $1.25; 
Pay postman. United 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed. 
10, $2. Smoking: 10. $1.50. 
Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed 
ing, 5 pounds $1: 10. $1.50. Pine free. 
received. Doran Farms. Murray. Ky. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
® pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. _ 
Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 
low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 








Chewing or smok- 
Pay when 








Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Wagons 
White Hickory Wagons, best wagon ever made. Write 


for catalog and price list. White Hickory Wagon Mfg. 
Co., East Point. Ga. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 





Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. [For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





Wanted.—Man to manage dairy farm. Must know 
soll and methods of farming in Florida and also know 
iry cattle feeding and milk production as well as 
to handle labor, and be willing to work. Sober, 
, thoroughly dependable and well recommended 
Dast experience. No amateur or theorist need 
apply. P. O. Box 1572. Tampa. Fla. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ines and Specialties, Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
.. Dept. 83. St. Louis. Mo. 


re start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
aarumes. Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
mation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
PS ning money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
», %328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Go Into Business.—Make big money. We start you. 
ing everything. Experience unnecessary. Fed- 
fal Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer. Chicago. 


Earn money gathering Evergreens, Roots. Herbs and 
of val and 


ue. 10c brings 120 page herb book 
Botanical 6. New Haven. Conn. 


Concord 











EARLY MORNING— 

1, Sour milk to drink. 

2. Germinated oats or barley in litter. 
NOON— 

Wet mash, moistened with sour milk, 
LATE AFTERNOON— 

Scratch feed in litter. 
AFTER SUPPER— 

Small quantity of scratch feed in litter, for 
early morning on coming off the roost. 


Laying mash is kept before the flock, 
in troughs with whirligigs over them, at 
all times. The laying mash contains char- 
coal, and limestone grit is kept in small 
hoppers at each end of the house. 


Feeding Milk 

E HAVE considerable skimmilk 
for our chickens. We keep this milk 
in five-gallon earthenware jars until the 
milk sours and clabbers. This milk is 
kept in a box closet which was originally 
built for an oat sprouter. In the winter 
we heat the box with an incubator lamp 
to make the milk sour. This gives the 
chickens a warm palatable drink soon 
after coming off the roost in cold weather, 

and helps in keeping up production. 
Milk can be fed either sweet or sour 





A Handy Farm Device 





CRATE FOR 250-POUND HOG 


SHIPPING 











but we prefer it sour because of its bene- 
ficial laxative and tonic effect due to the 
lactic acid in sour milk. Also we have 
found clabber is more palatable to the 
chickens than sweet milk. 

This milk is fed in troughs along the 
front of the house. These troughs extend 
the whole length of the house and are 
fixed to hang up out of the way when 
not in use. We feed milk the first thing 
in the morning, giving what the hens will 
clean up in 20 to 30 minutes. 


Germinated Grain and Wet Mash 


ERMINATED oats or barley is fed 

the laying flock here the year 
around. The grain is put in a gunny 
sack, soaked for 12 to 24 hours, and put 
in a warm place to sprout. We feed this 
grain when the sprouts are 4 to %- 
inch long. In the germination process 
the starch of the grain is changed to 
sugar, and the sprout being succulent, the 
grain so treated is greatly relished by 
chickens. 

The germinated grain replaces some of 
the scratch, and so should be considered 
in the quantity of scratch grains to be fed. 

We feed wet mash at noon to the 
laying flock every day in the year. 
Laying mash is moistened with sour 
milk, and stirred until no dry mash re- 
mains. Only enough milk should be used 
to moisten so that when stirred it will 
be flaky, not soggy. This mash is fed in 
the troughs along the front of the house, 
only what the hens will clean up in 10 
to 15 minutes being given. Feeding a wet 
mash increases the quantity of mash eaten, 
makes the mash more palatable, and adds 
variety. 

Scratch feed is scattered over deep 
litter, the bulk being scattered at the rear 
of the house. This causes the chickens 
to exercise, and keeps the litter away from 
the back to some extent. The scratch 
for the morning is all scattered in front 
as this is the lightest part of the house 
and they can see to get it earlier. 


Scratch comes next to mash in im- 
portance in our flock ration. We feed 
nearly as many pounds of scratch feed to 
our layers during the year, as we do of 
laying mash. As the hens have mash be- 
fore them all the time, how much scratch 
grains shall I feed? This is a question 
that bothered me a lot the first year. And 
not knowing how important it is to watch 
the scratch feeding I threw the flock off 
production the first spring. With the 
warmer weather I continued heavy feed- 
ing of scratch and the layers got too fat. 
In other words they ate too much scratch 
for the quantity of mash they were eat- 
ing and the production dropped. 


Importance of Scratch Feed 


E FIGURE 10 pounds of scratch 


feed per day per 100 hens 
as a basis to work on. We vary 
this quantity according to the con- 


dition of the birds, the season of the 
year, and the quantity of mash they con- 
sume. We keep track of the quantities 
of both scratch and mash we feed, by 
knowing what a bucket of each weighs, 
and putting down the number of buckets 
used. In addition by lifting a few birds 
from the roost as we go through the lay- 
ing house after supper, we keep tab on 
their condition. 

Scratch feed, consisting of whole or 
cracked grain, is rich in carbohydrates, 
and low in protein and minerals. Hence 
the scratch is a heat and energy produc- 
ing and fattening feed. During the win- 
ter more heat producing feed is neces- 
sary to keep up the body temperature, 
and we want our layers in higher condi- 
tion than in hot weather. Therefore, we 
feed more scratch feed in proportion to 
mash in cold weather than in warm 
weather. 

Of the grains corn is the highest in 
heat and energy producing value. Because 
of this we use more corn in our scratch 
feed during the cold months than at 
other times during the year. Barley is a 
close second to corn in this respect, and 
can be substituted for corn in the scratch 
ration. However barley is less palat- 
able than corn and when fed our chick- 
ens leave it until the last to pick it up. 
We try to have our scratch feed run 60 
per cent corn in the winter and 40 per 
cent corn in the summer, on the average. 

Next to corn wheat is our most im- 
portant scratch grain. It is not such a 
heat producer as corn, and because of 
this we use more wheat in our scratch 
in summer than when the weather is 
cooler. We like to use at least 30 per 
cent wheat in winter and up to 590 per 
cent wheat in summer in our scratch mix- 
ture. Wheat is the best liked grain in 
the mixture. 

Oats having about 30 per cent hull are 
too high in fibre to use as more than 25 
per cent of the seratch grains mixture. 
We use some oats in our scratch feed, 
when we have them but more often feed 
them as germinated oats. 

The scratch part of the ration can be 
varied more easily than the mash, but 
any change must be made over a period 
of several days at least. 


As a farm flock owner I must produce 
every pound of scratch the flock con- 
sumes, as a first step in profitable pro- 
duction. 





How to Balance Rations 
(Concluded from page 5) 


little more variety and approximately 
the same analysis would be :— 

500 pounds corn and cob meal or ground 
grain sorghum heads or ground 
SOPRA DORI onc as0n00asscstaes hes 30. 

200 pounds wheat bran 2 

200 pounds cottonseed meal ...........+. 74. 

100 pounds linseed meal or gluten meal 30.2 


1,000 pounds cEp seas heaneechacebad cha pewealan 159.7 


Ais hay is just about as high 
in feeding value as wheat bran. Its 
analysis is 10.6 per cent crude protein, 
compared with 12.5 per cent for bran. If 
you are feeding grass hays which are low 
in protein and far inferior to legume hays 
in feeding value, you need a 20 per cent 
grain ration to supplement them or a 22 
per cent. . 
Below is a suggestion :— 





200 pounds ground barley ....... re 
100 pounds ground wheat ...... Pe 
100 pounds corn and cob meal .. a 
200 pounds ground oats ......... aeikaa. ae 
400 pounds cottonseed meal ..........++. 148.0 
1,000 pounds «......cccceces a a ia en a as +. 200.7 
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This gives us a 20 per cent protein 
feed. 


Now to make both of these rations ade- 
quate for heavy milking cows, to every 
100 pounds of grain, add :— 

1 pound salt. 


1 pound wood ashes or ground limestone, 
1 pound steamed bone meal. 


Another good mixture with non-legume 
hays would be :— 


400 pounds corn and cob meal or ground sor- 
ghum grain. ‘ 

200 pounds wheat bran or ground oats. 

300 pounds cottonseed meal. 


100 pounds linseed meal or gluten meal, 





Write to-day for FREE TRIAL 


Ditch ©, 


New Ridin: 
Martin Idea 


L 
BER Five 
Martin Models 
now lead the world in 
Ditching—Terracing 


—Grading 


‘Terrace your land. 
Stop soil washing and fer- 
tilizer loss. Double crops. Martin 
leads in fast, easy operation. 
.Makes ditches, drainage, irriga- 
tion. Terraces proper height. In 
any soil with horses or tractor. 
$37.50 and up. Send for fine catalog. 
Owenshoro Ditcher & Grader Co.' 
Box 3{ Owensboro, Kentucky 














SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 
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Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec- 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
ducesswellings due to strains. Neverblisters 
or removes hair — and horse can work. A 
great antiseptic to aid quick healing. Keep 
horses earning—get Absorbine. $2.50 
a bottle, All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





** Recommended by Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations everywhere. 
Ask your dealer or send $1.00 for 100 bird size, 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Co 
incorporated, Louisville, Ky. — 











LILI IIIS 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


Chicks the Year Around 


Accred: . Leading breeds; . Standard 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARM Frees Aires i a 
MS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
ence, Coles, Vinita, Okla. ‘Largest Insticetion ay tee bw 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Bloodtested. Southern Bred from Trapnested ancestry, on 
our own Breeding Farm, Hatches every week. Leading 
varieties. Catalog Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Box 102. Hattiesbura. Miss. 














mara So CHICKS C.0.D. S.2°r inet 

? best breeds; $1.00 down pieces order— 

“ pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any e. Write for catalog. 

Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 




















PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS “3, 


ice 
Thousands of laying pullets. Hatching eggs from trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred for 31_ years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. Catalog 
and bargain bulletin free. Write for special prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids. Mich. 
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She [iamond ‘Trai/ ( 


“Jimmy’s all right,” he told us. “He 
says that while he was out calling on that 
blond tree someone entered his shack 
with a flashlight, but beat it when they 
saw him coming. No damage done.” 

“Saw him?” I said. “Maybe Yarter 
took him for a spook.” 

“No sense in that. He wasn’t dressed 
in white or anything of that sort.” 

“There’s no sense to a lot of things 
that happen around here,” I said. “Yar- 
ter saw something. Jimmy didn’t men- 
tion seeing a ghost too, did he?” 

“No. And I didn’t tell him what Yar- 
ter had seen. I didn’t want him piling 
into camp. You fellows turn in; I'll 
take the first watch.” 

As I was dozing off I heard Bill mum- 
ble in his sleep, “If this ding blasted 
mountain ain’t haunted, as Jimmy says it 
is, what does it?” 

That was some question, too. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ILL, who has read more detective 
stories than there are warts on a 
toad, said that crooks were always super- 
stitious and that was what ailed Yarter. 

All night long he sat on the blankets 
and never moved or closed his eyes. But 
in the morning he bucked up. I was on 
the watch at the time, keeping an eye on 
him through the open tent flap, and I 
could see that he was coming to. He 
looked as mean and natural as_ ever. 
Finally he stood up and started to walk 
away. 

“Hi, there!” I hailed, stepping out of 
the tent. ‘Won’t you stay to breakfast?” 

His looks hadn’t been deceiving. He 
was his same old self, arrogant I guess 
is the right word for it. “I will not,” he 
said in a way that made me feel he had 
spit the words in my face. 

“You’re welcome, old hunk of boloney.” 
He spun around. ‘What did you call 
me?” 

“Hunk of boloney.” 

Just then Bill stuck his head out of the 
tent and said, “Boloney ain’t that bad, 
Speck.” 

It looked like a scrap, but Roger came 
out and tried to smooth it over with, 
“Good morning, Mr. Yarter. Leaving us?” 

“Yes.” He was still glaring at us. “I 
am over my foolish fright. I must have 
been dreaming last night.” 

“Perhaps not,’ Roger said. “Jimmy 


was looking the place over with my flash- 
light when I saw—it.” He shivered and 
looked over his shoulder at the woods. 

“You saw a ghost?” Roger asked, sol- 
emn in spite of himself. 

exes, 

“You're nutty.” 

“Tt was a face. It was by the window. 
My light fell upon it.” 

“What did it look like?” 

“Tt was a dead man. It turned toward 
me. I saw the eyes roll!” 

“Good Lord!” 

But Bill wasn’t scared. “Hooey!’ he 
said. “What are you trying to put over 
on us? What were you doing in Jim- 
my’s shack, anyway ?” 

“T just chanced along and was looking 
the place over.” 


ARTER’S lying apparatus was _ be- 
ginning to percolate a little by then. 

“Did you hurt Jimmy?” Roger took 
a step toward him. 

“No. I didn’t see him. He wasn’t 
there. I only saw it. /t looked in the 
window at me and I ran.” 

“Bunk!” Bill sniffed, and we all felt 
that way. “Why did you come here?” 

“My friends—” 

“You're no friend of mine,” Roger cut 
him off. ‘Don’t make any mistake about 
that.” 

Yarter gave him a look, but he only 
-said, “I didn’t know I was coming here. 
I ran to the trail. Followed it blindly. 
May I stay here all night?” 

A blind man with a wooden leg could 
have seen that the fellow was so scared 
that all Solomon’s wives couldn’t have 
chased him into the dark woods again 
that night. If he hadn't seen a ghost, he 
thought he had, which amounted to the 
same thing. We didn’t like the idea of 
his being there, but if he must be some- 
where around the sap works it might be 
as well to have him where we could keep 
an eye on him. So we gave him some 
blankets, left the lantern burning, and 
went into the tent. 

“This smells fishy,” Roger whispered. 
“We'd better take turns standing guard 
tonight.” 

“Good stunt,” Bill said and I nodded. 

“I’m going to slip over and see how 
things are with Jimmy,” Roger said and 


Of a sudden Bill put in a knockout. 
“You're all wrong,” he spoke up, “if you 
think he has the diamonds.” 


ONE of us had been dead sure that 
there had been any diamonds, but 
when we saw how Yarter fairly stag- 
gered under those words our doubts 
vamoosed. 
“Diamonds!” He tried to bluff. 
3ill threw out his chest. “We know 
all about it, as I told you before. You 
smuggled the diamonds over the border 
and were going down the trail with them 
when the other guy stuck you up.” 
Yarter was so flabbergasted to see an 
insignificant red-headed kid talking that 
way to him that all he could say was, 
“How do you know so much?” 


Bill gave him one of those you-worm- 
in-the-dust looks as he said, “It’s a de- 
tective’s business to find out such things. 
And furthermore,” another look, “I want 
you to understand that Jimmy hasn’t got 
those diamonds.” 

“Who has?” 


“T don’t know—yet.” 
a peach of a time. 

And Yarter was taking him seriously. 
“This Jimmy may not be as crazy as you 
think,” he said. 

Bill frowned. “I tell you, he doesn’t 
even know any diamonds are lost.” 

“That’s straight, Yarter,” Roger added. 

“Oh, is it?” Yarter was himself again. 
“Well, supposing it is the truth—only 
supposing—what are you going to do 
about it? You probably think it would 
be fine to run me in.” 

“Very fine.” Roger looked him in the 
eye. “Don’t make any mistake about that 
And we'll do it as soon as we get the 
goods on you.” 

Yarter smiled at that and said, “The 
revenue officers have been talking that 
way for years.” 

“They will get you yet.” 

“There will have to be some new men 
on the force first.’’ 

“I’m going to join it some day,” Roger 
said pleasantly. 

“Oh, is that so?” There was a ton of 
insult in every word. “Well, until then 
you had better keep your nose out of 
such matters.” 


Bill was having 


OGER took a step forward. “I’m 


disappeared under the tent. 


Ir about half an 
again by the same route. 

































NEVER got so tired a layin’ down 

in all my life. I always thought it 
would be a fine thing to be fixed so’s a 
fellow could just lay around and do 
nothin’. But I wasn’t 
countin’ on lettin’ no 
doctor do the fixin’. 
And did you ever try 
layin’ on your back 
very much of a spell 
without turnin’ one 
way or the other? 
I most generally 
sleep on first one 
side and then the 
othe. Now and 
again I drop off to 
sleep on my _ back 
but Marthy soon 
wakes me up and tells me to turn over; 
I’m makin’ too much noise. But, oh 
my! Just you wait till you’ve been oper- 
ated on like I’ve been. 


Gettin’ back to the doctor and him 
tellin’ me I had appendicitis. He sure 
didn’t lose no time gettin’ me to the hos- 
pital. 


“Can't you do your operatin’ right 
here?” says I. “Too many folks dies in 
hospitals to suit me.” 

“Not nigh as many as dies at home in 
bed” says ne. “No sir, we think too much 








BILL CASPER 








hour he was back 


- the little girls in white. 


declares there are spirits in these woods.” 
“He is crazy. I understand that.” 


not nosing in,” he said in a dead 
level voice. “I’m merely telling you not 


I See By the Ads 


of you to operate here. We're goin’ to 
take you to the hospital where we got 
everything that’s likely to be needed and 
where you can’t do nothin’ but get well.” 

The minute I got to the hospital they 
put me to bed. A girl all dressed in 
white asked Marthy a lot of questions 
about who I was and how old I was. 
Another little girl in a gingham dress 
and a white apron come in with a trick 
like I seen a fellow vaccinatin’ hogs with 
once for cholera only this one was some 
smaller. ‘This ain’t goin’ to hurt,” says 
she, and before I knowed what she was 
doin’ she had jabbed that thing in my arm. 

“Wait a minute there! What you 
doin’?” TI hollers. 

“This is just a preparatory dose to get 
you ready for the operation,” says she. 

“They ain’t goin’ to operate on my 
arm,” says I. “You must of mistook me 
for somebody else.” But she insisted 
she was right and I was too sick to argue 
with her and Marthy too. 

I never seen so many important people 
in all my life. It wasn’t but just a few 
minutes till somebody grabbed me by the 
ear and pinched real hard. I had my 
eyes shut at the time. “Leggo!” I hol- 
lers, thinkin’ it was Marthy. But it 
wasn’t, this time. It was another one of 
And what in 


tarnation do you think? She was pinchin’ 
my ear and jabbin’ it with a needle. 

“Does that hurt?” says she, sweet as 
pie, givin’ another jab. 

“Land sakes, no,” says I. “You’re 
pinchin’ so blamed hard I can’t feel the 
needle a tall.” 

“T’ll be through in just a minute,” says 
she, with another pretty little smile. 

“Take your time,” says I, beginnin’ to 
like the idea better. But about that time 
Marthy got awful busy waitin’ on me 
and wantin’ to know if there was any- 
thing I wanted and this, that, and the 
other. I did manage to find out the little 
girl was gettin’ samples of my blood to 
examine to see if I was fit for the oper- 
ation. 

I don’t reckon I’d been there more’n 
about a hour a wonderin’ what was goin’ 
to happen next and not much carin’, 
when here come a colored boy with a 
long narrow table on wheels. He rolls 
it alongside the bed and says can you 
slide over. I said I was right well 
pleased where I was but Marthy and the 
hospital girl said for me to go ahead like 
he said, that he was just goin’ to take 
me to the operatin’ room. Well that idea 
didn’t exactly please me no better but 
seein’ I’d gone that far I decided I’d just 
as well go ahead. 








Concluded 
from page 10 


to trouble Jimmy any more.” 

“You're telling me, are you? I’ve a 
mind to give you the licking every puppy 
deserves.” 

“Remember, honey, there’s more than 
one puppy here,” Bill said sweet and 
hopeful, as he and I moved in. 

Well, Yarter decided not to fight and 
after a few more words which you won't 
find among the pretty speeches in the eti- 
quette book, he swung around and went 
toward the valley. 

“I wish he had tried it!” Roger said, 
being pretty much in a sizzle. 

“It is a wise idea to avoid violence 
whenever possible,” said Sherlock Bill, 
still sounding like a book. “My method 
of approach revealed that—” 

“For the love of Mike! Ditch those 
four-dollar words,” I told him. 

“Your ignorance is distressing.” 

“So’s your high hat. I’ll whale the tar 
out of you in a minute.” 

“You can’t do it.” 

“Then I’ve changed a lot since the last 
time.” 

“Here!” Roger stepped between us, for 
he never could understand that Bill and 
I argue by the mile and never scrap, 
“Stop it or I'll trim you both. What 
did you start to say, Bill?” 

“T was going to say that I handled 
Yarter so that he told us there were dia- 
monds in the bag and he hasn’t found 


them yet.” 
(To be concluded) 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Change Black to Sheep by climbing 
down a rung at a time, changing one 
letter only in each step without transpos- 
ing. An answer may be found in the 
usual place—the Pickin’s column. 


Somebody throwed a sheet over me and 
I felt like I was laid out. Well sir that 
boy rolled me out of the room and down 
the hall on that little table just like you 
would a bale of cotton on a pair of trucks 
in a cotton warehouse, only he didn’t 
stand me up. Then first thing I knowed 
I was in a room as was solid white, 
everywhere. I don’t know how many 
folks was in there but ever last one of 
them was wrapped up in white from the 
top of their heads to the tip of their toes. 
“A fellow might think it was angels,” 
says I to myself. I looked down just in 
time to see ‘em buckle a big strap around 
my legs or maybe the colored boy done 
it when he was rollin’ me down there. I 
was just gettin’ ready to say somethin’ 
about it when somebody slaps somethin’ 
over my face and I hears somebody say, 
“Take a good deep breath, Mr. Casper.” 
I was so surprised I reckon I didn’t 
know nothin’ else to do. Anyhow I must 
of done it because I felt myself sinkin’ 
away and that’s the last I remember. 
Marthy says the nurse told her they give 
me gas until I was under and then give 
me ether. Anyhow it was the most peace- 
ful thing anybody could imagine. It was 
just as easy as goin’ to sleep on the shady 
side of the piazza after eatin’ a big din- 
ner. Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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Pickin’s 


Keegan—“Did you say she had poise?” 
Kreuter—“‘Yes; avoirdupois.”’ 

















| TAKING NO CHANCES 
| 


A stranger asked for a ticket to Buffalo, 
|} handing in a $20 bill. 

“Change at Albany,” the clerk said. 

“None of that now,’ replied the stranger. 
“Oi want me change right here.” 





MEOW! 





| Miss Kit—“It must be three years since I 
| saw you last. I hardly knew you—you have 
| aged so!” 

| Miss Kat—“Really! Well, I wouldn’t have 
| known you except for that dress!” 


NOTHING LEFT 
customer)—‘‘Will you 
when I’ve fin- 


Barber (shaving a 
} have anything on your 
ished, sir?” 

| Client—‘Well, it doesn’t 


Answers. 


face 


seem likely.”— 





USELESS EFFORT 


He—“If you hadn’t fooled around so much 
we shouldn’t have missed the train.” 

She—“Yes, and if you hadn’t made me run 
like mad, we should not have had so long to 
wait for the next one.’’—Tit-Bits. 


NOT SO CHANGED 
“Has Meyer changed much in the years he 
has been away?” 


“No, but he thinks he has.” 
“How so?” 
“Why, he is always talking about what a 


fool he used to be!” 


STAGE JOHNNY 
“T took in the show last night.” 
“What did they have?” 
“Educated fleas.” 
“How were they?” 


SHALL I BUY 


Berrore buying roofing 


material for your home or farm “Fine. I took the leading lady home.” 
buildings, there are some ques- TIPS, FEES, ETC. 
“IT really don’t know how to express my 


tions to be asked and satisfac- 
torily answered. 


said the cousin. 


answered the lawyer, “‘since 


appreciation,” 
“Well, you see,” 
the Phoenicians invented money a man does 


Ts it durable? How long will it not have to worry over that question any 
> : more.” 

last: How much attention does NATURALLY 
It require to keep it in good COn- Actor—“Yes, I played Romeo so naturally 
dition? Is it easy to apply? will | that — I died a man in the audience 
“4 . ° fainted. 
It protect the lives of my family Friend—‘Wonderful! But why?” 
from fire and lightning? Actor—“Well, he was my insurance agent 


and had just written a policy for me.’”—Hum- 
mel, Hamburg. 


A roof of GULFSTEEL Gal- 
vanized Sheets satisfactorily an- 
swers all these questions. Given 
proper care, it will last a gen- 
eration. It is easy to apply. It 
will protect your buildings from 
falling sparks, and prevent the 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Black-Sheep: 1, black; 2, clack; 
3, cluck; 4, chuck; 5, check; 6, cheek; 7, cheep; 
8, sheep. 


<Hambone’s Meditations 





spread of fire from _ other 
sources. Properly grounded, it is By J. P, ALLEY 
Py ® (Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
the surest protection from light- 
“< 7 


ning. In the long run, it is much 
the most economical roof that 
you can buy. 


If you want a more permanent, 
safer and more beautiful roof, 
ask your dealer for 


GULFSTEEL 


Galvanized SHEETS 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Send coupon for 
FREE booklet 
showing best 
method of laying 
a steel roof, and 
how to ground it 
against lightning 


=> CLIP COUPON <— 


Gulf States Steel Company, Dept. B 
Birmingham, Alabama. ’ ‘ 


Please send me booklets on Gulfsteel Galvanized Sheets. 


NE’MINE DE HAHD, 
COL’ WINTUH, 
DEYS MEAT ON DE 
Possums BACK 5 

BIN FEASTIN' Roun’ DAT 
‘SIMMON ATREE — — 
DONE SEED WHAR HE 




















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 





Folks axin’ bout whut nomination o’ 
de chu’ch I b’longs to, but I reck’n I’s 














sort o? mixtry—I’s bin turnt out o’ neah 
bout ev’y one ob ’em!! 


State 
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FALL RAINS 
ARE WELCOME 
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SHOWERS or gully-washers—they all do their duty where “Caterpillar” 
Tractors and Graders build the terraces. 


With a minimum of rounds, the earth is accurately placed — right 
to the surveyor’s stakes. The strong, curved blade of the “Caterpillar” 
Grader can roll up furrows like a breaker plow — its responsive 3-point 
adjustment enables deft grading and smoothing. And ground-gripping 
traction of the “Caterpillar” Tractor assures ample power for big earth- 
moving capacity. On soft shoulders or down in a cut the broad tracks 
tread surely — steer readily — without wasteful slippage. 

Erosion is eliminated—the soil is ready to hold a big share of every 
rain for crops. There are no waste acres—“water-stops” of proper width 
and pitch are readily farmed. 

Costs are so low with the “Caterpillar” Tractor and Grader that many 
an owner has a profitable side-line—saving soil wealth for the neighbors 
after his own is secure. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Combines 
(There's a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


Track-type Tractors Road Machinery 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
(or address nearest dealer) 
Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type 


Tractor profitably on my farm? Size of farm ___ 


Chief crop 





Power now used 





Name. 


Address 





CATERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 
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DON'T RESP | 
» Your Throat 
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“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Eve started it and the daughters 
of Eve inherited it. Eve gave 
Adam the apple, and it seems 
that Adam must have passed it 
For every man and every 
woman has an Adam’s Apple. It 
is your larynx — your voice box 
—containing your vocal chords 
—Don’t rasp your throat with 
harsh irritantsmReach for a 
LUCKY instead—Be careful in 
your choice of cigarettes. 
Remember, LUCKY STRIKE is 
the only cigarette inAmericathat 
through its exclusive “TOAST- 
ING” Process expels certain 
harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. These expelled irri- 
tants are sold to manufacturers 
of chemical compounds. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. 
And so we say “Consider your 
Adam’s Apple.” 


TUNE IN— ee Peg 
The Lucky Strike . , 
Dance Orches- ' 


ee ory bl 
pad Saturday : : 
evening ouer Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


poke. 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 
Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against 
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